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GET INTO CRIME! 

In the late 1990's the streets of New York are a Jungle. 
You are the ice cool leader of a gang of drug crazed 
terrorists. Your main goal is to become the richest, 
toughest and most notorious gang in the city. 




YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS TODAY FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL OF 
ITS A CRIME THE WORLDS MOST POPULAR PLAY-BY-MAIL GAME 
Write, quoting G.M., to:- 

KJC GAMES, PO BOX 11, CLEVELEYS, BLACKPOOL, LANCS FY5 2UL. 
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SOME VERY SPECIAL OFFERS 


We expect to be able to bring you some more very spe- 
cial deals in future issues of CONFIDENTIAL, but for 
the time being here are a few to be going on with. Don’t 
forget to add post and packing in the normal way and to 
quote your OFFICIAL SECRETS membership number 
when you order - these offers are only available to the 
likes of you and not to the oiks on Special Reserve. 

Don’t be greedy - only one copy of a game per member, 
and remember, the offers run while stocks last. Send 
your orders to: 

Dept Secret Offers. PO Box 847, Harlow, CM21 9PH 


Amiga 

Golden Path £4.99 

Atari ST 

Sentinel £5.99 

Amstrad CPC6128 

Black Lamp £3.99 

Amstrad PCW 

Trivial Pursuit £5.99 

Atari 800 disk 

Druid £2.99 

Atari 800 tape 

Druid and Chimera (both together!) £2.99 

C64 disk 

Moonmist £2.99 

IBM 5.25" disk 

Hollywood Hijinx £4.99 

Spectrum +3 (disk) 

Black Lamp £3.99 


Special Reserve and Official Secrets are trading names of Inter-Mediates Ltd, a company registered in England: No 2054713. All club cor- 
respondence to PO Box 847, Harlow, Essex, CM21 9PH please. The Special Reserve Club Hotline is 0297 600204 - use it for orders only. 
Phone CONFIDENTIAL on the helpline number: 0279 726541. CONFIDENTIAL is published bi-monthly by Inter-Mediates Ltd, and 
printed by Bookmag, Inverness. All material is copyright of Inter-Mediates and individual contributors - so don't be tempted to rip us off. 
CONFIDENTIAL: ISSN 0954-3376. 
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THE PSYCHOBABBLE CLUB PAGE 

With your old pal, babble-merchant and being-of-the-moment 
NICK WALKLAND. Let’s hear it for him: Yaay! 


WELL, what are the latest rumours, 
gabbers and general hearsay? Re- 
member, if it came on a press release 
or if it’s got a date, we don’t print it. 

Infocom look like they’re bringing 
out a massive range of games in the 
forthcoming months - including some 
which will break with the existing 
mould. Here’s a quick run-down: 

Zork 0: A New Beginning. The pre- 
quel to the Zork trilogy, this is set to 
be the largest Infocom game ever - 
200+ locations and covers a century 
before GUE 1. 

Journey. First of the brand new 
‘Role-Play Chronicles’ - enter a fan- 
tasy world: be an explorer, puzzle sol- 
ver, combat strategist, magician, phy- 
sician, character judge... and rid the 
land of the evil scourge. 

Battletech. ‘The largest computer 
RPG ever,’ with 4 million locations, 
an intricate storyline and animated 
comic graphics - a cross between 
strategy, adventure and RPG. 

Shogun. Based on James Clavell’s 
blockbuster, the game relies on your 
ability to think and make decisions 
rather than solve puzzles. It includes 


And thus, I started on my quest to 
find details on the Mag Scrolls exclu- 
sive mini-game that we should be send- 
ing you with next issue of 
CONFIDENTIAL. Well, so far - Star 
Date 25/8/88 - the game is as follows... 

Basically, you’re a God. Not just 
any old God, but Poseidon - God of the 
Watery Domains. You’re attending 
brother Zeus’ temple-warming party on 
top of Mount Olympus, along with all 
your relatives who you haven’t seen for 
millenia, and all those offspring you 
never knew you had. Suddenly, your 
brother and your mother, Gaeas, decide 
that Gods have it far too easy. Zap, 
Bang, Whistle - you’re at the gates of 
Hades, stripped of your powers and, 
more to the point, without a key... 

Thus the beginning. The real intro 
text (which I’ve had the pleasure of 


same flourishing text - with decorat- 
ed Japanese style borders... 

Quarter staff . A fantasy RPG 
which captures the feel and essence 
of pen and paper gaming - with rea- 
listic graphics and sound. Shame it’s 
going to be Macintosh only. 

Only two adventure games in the 
traditional mode due from 
Infocom... Like Level 9, they’re diver- 
sifying. Speaking of whom (or should 
that be which?) Level 9’s HERO sys- 
tem will be first used in two different 
gamestyles. The Austin's aren’t say- 
ing much, but I hear it means the two 
games will have different graphical 
perspectives. 

Magnetic Scrolls are extremely 
cautious about letting anything slip, 
but there’s a rumour of a game called 
Alice. I don’t think this leaves much 
to the imagination. Probably see that 
in the looking-glass next year... 

Then there’s a whisper about Dun- 
geon Master modules - the first one 
is already out in the States, but then 
so was Dungy for ages before we got 
to see it. 


reading exclusively, natch) is far more 
descriptive and humorous - but I don’t 
want to spoil it for you. 

Instead of getting mere mortals to 
perform heroic tasks on your behalf, 
you, being a God are suddenly asked to 
do something to justify your place in 
the Olympian order of things. At the 
time of writing, the aim was to retrieve 
a certain object. Hades’ Helmet, from a 
certain place, Hades’ Palace, but this 
may change - every time I’ve asked, 
the game has changed a little. Creative 
programmers being what they are... 

Initial problems you’ll definitely be 
facing include a Hydra, entering Hades, 
and messing about with Charon and the 
River Styxx. Turn te turn. I’m not tell- 
ing you any more. All in all, it sounds 
pretty fun though doesn’t it? 

CAN YOU WAIT? I can’t. 


has rumours flying around it like stat- 
ic. I heard: ‘released in October,’ ‘af- 
ter Christmas,’ ‘Not at All,’ and ‘it’s 
finished this weekend.’ All very con- 
fusing to a mere mortal... 

And now for an announcement... 

Graeme Kidd is leaving 
CONFIDENTIAL for further adven- 
tures as Editor of ACE. What this 
means for you, unfortunately, is that 
CONFIDENTIAL drops solely into 
my inept lap. Sorry, but you’ll just 
have to grin and bare it. 

Anyway, we -tbinfeknow that you’ll 
be impressed with this issue - the lay- 
out, quality, and contributions. These 
can generally be laid squarely on 
Graeme’s back, so thanks a lot 
Graeme, and cheers. 

Actually, although he is leaving, I 
have this nagging feeling that he’ll 
just pop up every now and again, or 
phone up to listen to the many prob- ... 
lems I will have when running 
CONFIDENTIAL and Official Se- 
crets - so who knows, maybe this 
isn’t the end? Will Graeme’s legacy 
last into the future issues? Or will my 
Sledgehammer-v-Peanut style cmsh 
everything? That, dear readers, you 
shall find out in the next thrilling in- 
stallment of CONFIDENTIAL - the 
magazine that gives you more. (End 
of Commercial Break.) 

Which just about wraps things up 
for this first column. Trust you like 
the issue and find lots to read that you 
enjoy - we’ve persuaded quite a lot of 
respected writers in the field to offer 
their words and thoughts. Now it’s 
your turn. 

Next issue of CONFIDENTIAL 
will have a letters page - providing 
you lot out there put pen to paper and 
whizz some missives in our direction. 
(No manufactured, ‘pretend’ letters in 
Issue One, you will notice. Only the 
truth, that’s our motto, whether it 
hurts or not.) 

Write to me at the PO BOX 847, 
Harlow, CM21 9PH address, marking 
your envelope clearly with my name. 
If you want to save a stamp, you can 
always put CONFIDENTIAL corre- 
spondence in a separate envelope, in- 
cluded with your order to Special Re- 
serve. 

One final commercial before I go. 
Turn back a page, and take another 
peek at the Contents Page. Did you 
miss the SECRET OFFERS? See, we 
look after you even better now you’re 
a member of Official Secrets. It’s the 
only club to belong to. 

You probably don’t want to hear 
me sing - so toodlepip! 


Kristal - the potential megagame - 


EXCLUSIVE 

MAGNETIC SCROLLS 

ADVENTURE! 


Drring. Drring. etc... Hello, can I speak to Paul Findley?... 
Speaking... Oh, hello, this is Nick Walklandfrom Official 
Secrets. I was wondering if you can tell me more about the 
exclusive game - how far you’ve gone and all that... 
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BUSINESS 


Deep down in London SE1. 
Deeper than deep, a real seedy 
environ, ripe for Corruption’s 
David Rogers to come tearing 
around the corner, high on 
cocaine. Sneaking past the 
grimy corners of the capital’s 


inner city, audibly gulping for 
air whilst rising in the confines 
of a wooden Victorian lift, I 
finally arrive at my destination 
- a seedy office floor, part of a 
large, old and anonymous 
building... 
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Seven 

Deadly 

Fins... 


I admit to having a bit of a shock, 
being a real faint-heart, as I 
clapped eyes on the banks of com- 
puters, heard the hum of the big 
monster Vax, and tripped over the 
myriad of wires. I was flapping 
around with excitement, one twitch 
here, one twitch there - this was the 
home of Magnetic Scrolls. 

This was the plaice where such 
adventure game classics as The 
Pawn, The Guild of Thieves and 
Corruption were actually con- 
ceived, nurtured and finally blurted 
out on to the eager public. And I 
was here, in this reef of invention 
for something special, something 
that has been in the frying pan for a 
long time - to specially preview a 
game which has taken many 
months, anguish and lots of coffee 
to create. And CONFIDENTIAL, 
the magazine with all the inside sto- 
ries, is the first... 

Was I building myself up 
towards an anti-climax? Very prob- 
ably, but then - that was what I was 
here to find out. For, despite the 
charged, stuffy atmosphere and the 
sea of chairs, I was here to play ... 
FISH! 


WHAT TYPE of adventure could 
possibly be based on and around the 
life and times of a fish? How can the 
MagScrolls team get over some of the 
basic everyday, common-’o'-garden 
variety commands such as GET, 
DROP, TURN, HIT and so on if 
they’re using a fish as the central 
character? On the way to their offices 
I got to thinking... having no hands 
could be a pretty big problem unless, 
of course, the fish has a big mouth... 

I’m not saying that fish aren’t 
interesting, but swimming around in 
circles, eating, blowing bubbles and 
eating even more adds up to a pretty 
dreary lifestyle - not promising 
adventure material unless you come 
across the Walter Mitty of fishdom. 
So what exactly have Magnetic 
Scrolls done? A rampant psycho- 
pathic tench blasting away innocent, 
school carp? Maybe an invincible and 
incredibly powerful wizard Pike 
takes control of Pondsville, ensnaring 
the poor little Minnows? Or maybe 
King Cod sends you on a quest to 
retrieve his crown from the fabled 
jaws of Conger? Okay, so I’m taking 
all of this with a pinch of salt, but 



MTEttS 


?, °R FOOD FOR GO 1 1 


hellfire - it’ll be an education, and 
I’m about to find out. 

Introductions over, I’m sitting in 
front of the terminal, eagerly waiting 
to pile straight into playing this latest 
adventure game. By this time I 
couldn’t wait to find out how you 
make a fish the star of an adventure 
game. Okay, the version put in front 
of me wasn’t the all singing, all danc- 
ing graphical version but everything 
was there - and ready for action. 

So how does it begin? I just-so- 
happen to be a little goldfish enjoying 
a holiday in a perfectly normal and 
ordinary goldfish bowl who has been 
whacked on the head by one of those 
gaudily painted, tacky plastic castles 
- one of those created by a 60’ s Hong 
Kong guru of bad taste. (Hands up all 
goldfish owners who’ve never had a 
plastic casde...) Anyhow, upside 
down, holding back fishy nausea and 
terror at the sight of the castle loom- 
ing up from the bottom of my bowl, 
the game begins. 

For yer average goldfish, floating 
upside down must be really groovy - 
an exciting change from constandy 
swimming round in circles. For a 
human adventure player, it does, 
however, get a tad tedious in a topsy- 
turvy world so the trick is to quickly 
flip over, eat a couple of ant eggs 
(caviar, to fish) and pluck up enough 
courage to enter the dark, dank castle. 
Does this fish have guts or what? A1 
Codbone, a mere schoolgirl compared 
to this goldfish. 


As soon as you are bold enough to 
enter the casde you discover a com- 
munications room - before you scoff, 
just think to yourselves, have you 
ever looked inside one of them 
casdes? No, I didn’t think so. Any- 
way, back to FISH: on the screen of 
the communications room in the 
casde, your ‘boss’. Colonel X has left 
a message informing you about the 
SEVEN DEADLY FINS. They hap- 
pen to be your old adversaries, and 
inter-dimensionary terrorists in their 
spare time. 

The SDF are making a comeback: 
they’re getting up to their old tricks 
and it’s your job to save the world, 
and the universe along with the very 
fabric of piscean time. In other words, 
you have to collect three items from 
the three time streams in order to get 
back to your vacation in the fish bowl 
- and even if you succeed, something 
else might just happen... All of a sud- 
den, I’m looking at goldfish in an 
entirely new light - maybe it’s some- 
thing about a past life, I don’t know. 

Picking holes 

To enable you to travel through the 
dimensions being terrorised by the 
SDF, you are offered a selection of 
three holes in the castle: a jagged 
hole, a smooth hole, and a small hole. 
(Underwater Playschool? Natch). 
Entering a portal in the castle takes 
you on towards one of three individ- 
ual mini-adventures. Pass through a 
portal and you take control of a host 
body, so you overcome the limita- 
tions of a fishy body for part of the 
adventure, anyway. All pretty 
shrewd, MagScrolls, pretty shrewd. 
Using the idea of a parasite - but 
before I pass judgement, let’s play the 
game a little. 

I was shown around the initial sec- 
tions of the game by Phil South, a 
freelance bloke who wrote and helped 
with Fish, part time. (Inbetween eat- 
ing lots, being called ‘Snouty’ and 
working for the Your Sinclair crew.) 
A friendly sort of chap, he indicated 
what each individual scenario was - 
and gave me a brief synopsis of what 
was going on. Amazing thing was, he 
hardly knew what happened to some 
of the puzzles: some had suddenly 
evolved, becoming more complex 
than he remembered. But then, he was 
only human, and this was the 
Magnetic Scrolls office, after all. 

Battered old van 

In the first mini-adventure, you awake 
cold, miserable and pretty bloody 
uncomfortable in a battered old van. 
Grabbing hold of a torch and wearing 
your tattered bellbottoms, you enter 
the night air and search the area. To 
find blind-drunk hippies squatting 
around a fire by an old abbey relic, 
catacombs, gargoyles and so on. It’s a 
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An Everyday Tale 


Of A Megagame 


In Production... 


IT ALL BEGAN in “The Magic Gar- 
den”, a sunny comer of Golders 
Green Park, over ten years ago. That's 
where Mike Sutin used to go to 
write... 

Micky Keen, Rod Wyatt and Mike 
Sutin were all involved in the West 
End theatre in the late sixties and 
early seventies, working on a number 
of major productions such as Jesus 
Christ Superstar and Hair. They got 
together to write a musical, an extrav- 
aganza of special effects - the whole 
theatre was to be a spaceship and the 
stage show the in-flight movie or 
holoshow. The Kristal of Konos was 
based on a book written by Mike and 
Micky, with lyrics and music pro- 


vided by Rod and Micky. By the end 
of 1976 all the writing was complete 
and rights to Kristal of Konos were 
acquired by a production company. 
Patrick Moore recorded a voiceover 
introduction and Elaine Paige went 
into a studio to lay down some of the 
songs. 

Then late in 1978 work stopped on 
the stage musical, and a year later the 
rights reverted back from the produc- 
tion company to the three creators of 
the project. “In the early 80’s shows 
were opening and closing very rap- 
idly”, Mike Sutin remembers, “theatre 
was going wrong... so I got out”. And 
so did Micky Keen, who went to the 
States and worked as a session guitar- 


ist. Rod Wyatt left for America, too, 
where he has been working as an 
actor/director/musician for the last six 
years. 

Dormant 

The Kristal of Konos lay dormant, 
with all the work the trio had put into 
it lying fallow on a bookshelf in Mike 
Sutin's Muswell Hill flat. 

During a spell doing telesales ‘for 
a bunch of con-merchants in Hendon', 
Mike Sutin trod the familiar route into 
the home computer business. He 
bought a ZX81 for his son and started 
sitting up all night with it, program- 
ming. Then he saw an advert in Per- 
sonal Computer World for someone 
to set up a computer shop in London, 
got the job and helped to establish 
Computers of Wigmore Street - about 
the only shop specialising in com- 
puter games at the time. 

After a few years in the shop, 
where he learnt the retail side of the 
computer games business, Mike 
joined Microsphere ( Skooldaze et al) 
and learned the software side of the 
business: “how you can make money 
working from a flat”. A spell with 
Eidersoft as Marketing Manager took 
Mike through till the end of last year, 
but an idea had been stirring ... 

Taking down the collection of 
material that so nearly saw The 
Kristal of Konos appear on the West 
End stage as a musical, Mike got to 
thinking... maybe, just maybe, this 
ambitious project could finally find 
realisation as a 16-bit computer game. 

“It was a nightmare, going through 
the script unravelling it and cutting 
out what wouldn't work in a computer 
game. I had to take the plot and 
change it quite a bit - no one charac- 
ter is on stage all the time in the origi- 
nal musical version.” Eventually, the 
editing work was complete, and Mike 
sent his new version of Kristal to Rod 
Wyatt. Rod liked the idea of turning 
their mega-project into a mega-game, 
and gave his approval, along with the 


I 



KRISTAL: Black and white photography simply can’t do the graphics justice. But that’s all we got here on 
CONFIDENTIAL, so you’ll have to make do. One of the panoramic planet views... 


I 
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third partner in the original venture. 

I Had This Dream 

So Mike Sutin got Michael Haigh, an 
artistic fellow and old friend, sat him 
down in a comer in front of an ST 
and set him to work on some graph- 
ics. Then Alex Mills, who had 
worked in Computers of Wigmore 
Street with Mike Sutin put together a 
demo program that used the taster 
screens prepared by Mr Haigh. They 
showed their work to Prism, explain- 
ing the concept. “I had this dream of a 
game that had interaction, beautiful 
graphics and arcade sequences,” Mike 
Sutin remembers, “and I explained it 
all to Prism.” 

Prism saw Mike’s dream and were 
impressed. Fissionchip software had 
by that time been set up to develop 
the project - “the team just came 
together miraculously,” according to 
founder member and project director 
Mike Sutin. A few quick conversion 
contracts helped pay some of the ini- 
tial bills, and then with Prism's back- 
ing, serious work started on Kristal, 
the computer game, at the start of this 
year, with Mike Sutin acting as pro- 
ducer/director on the project. 

Still in America, Rod wrote a 
novella that acts as an introduction to 
the game and then got really inter- 
ested in the project. “I asked if I could 
come over and help with the develop- 
ment of the game, arranged a six- 
month sabbatical from work and 
turned up,” he explains. Working 
with Chris Petts and Julian Edkins 
Rod began work on designing the 
sprites - the game includes some 50 
different animated characters, involv- 
ing well over fifteen hundred anima- 
tion frames. And as co-author of the 
plot and soundtrack of the original 
stage version, Rod's input to the over- 
all design of the game has been sig- 
nificant. 

Alex Mills became programming 
director on the project, aided and 
abetted at the bits and bytes level by 
Justin Javanovic, Giulio Zicchi and 
John Edwards, while Michael Haigh 


THE KRISTAL QUEST REVEALED 
Well, some of it, anyway.... 


The Fissionchip team are under- 
standably somewhat reserved when it 
comes to revealing details of the plot 
and gameplay of Kristal - the whole 
objective is for the player to discover 
the nature of the quest by playing the 
game. “Tell too much of the story, 
and you'd give the game away,” Mike 
Sutin says. 

The game is going to be multiload 
- you'll receive several disks in the 
package, along with a novella that 
sets the scene and a scroll which tells 
the Legend of Kristal. Study the con- 
tents of the package with care - they 
all contain clues that will help you on 
the quest to regain the missing Kristal 
of Konos, an artefact that will restore 
order to a troubled galaxy. Pay partic- 
ular attention to the hieroglyphs. And 
listen carefully to the digitised intro- 
ducdon that begins the game, deliv- 
ered by Patrick Moore... 

Playing the role of Dancis Frake, 
the central character, you wake up in 
a park on a strange planet. Aplanet 
that is part of the Kreemar System in 
deepest space. The year is 5063 Earth 
Time, and the forces of Evil are tri- 
umphing over Good. Only the recov- 
ery of the mystical Kristal will restore 


order. 

Dancis Frake is a bit of a rogue - 
well as a space pirate, you'd hardly be 
anything else - but he embarks on the 
search for the Kristal of Konos, nev- 
ertheless. He's not alone though... a 
character called Red Head once 
owned the Kristal, and is seeking it as 
well. 

The route to success will gradually 
be revealed, as you question sentient 
beings encountered on your travels - 
explore a planet and talk to people or 
fight them for information, then travel 
through space in your Galleon to 
another planet to repeat the process 
and gather a few more pieces of the 
jigsaw that might one day lead to pos- 
session of the Kristal. 

Kristal will incorporate a wide 
variety of gamestyles when it is com- 
plete, and you'll need arcade skills to 
survive in space, combat skills to sur- 
vive on land and well-honed sense of 
strategy as well as adventuring skills 
if you are to succeed. “It's an arcade 
comedy shoot em up adventure”, Rod 
Wyatt insists. 

Turn the page to reveal Nick 
Walkland's first impressions on seeing | 
Kristal, under the sewing machine. 


continued work on the graphics, 
along with science fact/fiction illus- 
trator David Hardy who originally 
produced some paintings for the 
musical. Neill Glancy completes the 
Kristal development team - he holds 
a black belt in the martial art of Kat- 
nagari, The Swift Sword, so is well 
qualified when it comes to designing 
animation frames for the swordfight- 
ing sequences. 

Sewing machines 

When we visited the Fissionchip pro- 
gramming zone, about six months of 
hard work had gone into Kristal. 


“We're at the sewing machine stage,” 
Mike Sutin explained. A large propor- 
tion of the animation and graphics 
work had been completed on both the 
Amiga and ST versions, and the first 
implementation of the parser had just 
been married into the ST gamecode 
for testing. 

The game will certainly be 
immense, and a visual treat of the first 
order - but whether the completed 
version will be available this side of 
Christmas remains to be seen... with a 
project of this size and complexity, 
deadlines have a habit of being 
missed. 
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KRYSTAL: 

Nick's 

First 

Impressions 

First impressions are said 
to last - so what did I 
think of this potential 
‘megagame’? 

OF COURSE, we’ve heard it all 
before - ‘megagames’ like Bander - 
snatch and Brataccas, both of which 
fell by the wayside and dropped out 
of our memory. Is Krystal doomed to 
the same uncertain future? 

What exactly is Krystal? When it 
is released (if it is released) - will it 
be playable? Will it be hyped to 
death, building up our expectations as 
did the Great Space Race, and turn 
out to be a great disappointment? That 
is for the future to tell, but for now - 
let’s look at the game at the stage it 
had reached by mid- August. 

Visually, the backdrops are stun- 
ning. On the different planets, some 
of the scenery takes your breath away. 
Subde colour shading and pixel dash- 
ing create art of a quality rarely seen 
on a computer screen. Our black and 
white pictures can’t do it justice. 

The art on the Amiga was created 
(using Deluxe Paint II) by two artists 
with no previous computer artwork 
experience. This lack of experience 
on a computer doesn’t show in a bad 
way, but allowed them to create 
something completely different to 
anything seen previously - they sim- 
ply weren’t aware of the limitations of 
working on a computer. By breaking 
some computer graphic conventions, 
the stuff they have come out with is 
stunning. 

Three or more screens are joined 
together to create a single play area in 
some locations, and the screen scrolls 
along on the Amiga or flips on the 
ST. But nice pictures which distract 
from the gameplay aren’t necessarily 
the thing that makes an ultimate game 
- so let’s look at the other extras 
which collaborate to give the overall 
look, feel and quality of a game. First, 
animation. 

Moving characters 
The animation I saw in Krystal was 
good - not silky smooth, but it fits the 
purpose rather well. The movement of 
each character is individually 
designed, with different animation 
frames, so that different characters 
walk differently. For instance, a beg- 
gar has a hunchback and walks awk- 



Krystal: the central character goes a’ roaming. We’re not allowed 
to tell you more - not even the name of the location ... 


wardly, while a drunk staggers. All 
very handy for character association: 
the lead character struts across the 
screen, his long hair flowing in the 
wind. What was the game...erm..X>«n 
Darach - very reminiscent. 

The fighting sequences in the game 
hadn’t been finalised, but I managed 
to grab a quick look at a selection of 
moves. Some were quite nice, a touch 
jerky maybe, yet they looked okay. 
Lifting the sword above your oppo- 
nent’s head and smashing it down 
would have looked better if blood 
splurted over the screen - alas no! 
Something about ‘the age of censor- 
ship’ and ‘Germans’ was muttered, 
but all I could think of was Barbar- 
ian: Top his head off.. .yeah.’ But 

...could be a 
storming, massive 
Hit... but I do have 
my reservations. 

blood and gore isn’t to everyone’s 
taste. 

The noise from clanging swords 
was sampled and very effective for 
both the parrying and dropping of 
swords. I missed the grunts - but that 
just shows my sophisticated nature... I 
hope they don’t skip on this section, 
or make it too boring to the player, as 
I feel that fighting sequences will 
make or break Krystal in a magazine 
review. It’s a shame, but there it is - 1 
personally hope Fissionchip look 
more towards the puzzle aspects and 
the parser. Oh yeah, the parser. 

Question and answer 

Parserwise, the game was in its initial 
stages - player input of the text 


variety was just being implemented 
on the ST version when we visited. 
From what I saw of the parser and the 
answers I got to questions, it looks 
basic. Basic sounds too harsh a word, 
adequate would be better. I never got 
around to trying anything specific but 
watched what everyone else did, and 
took note. 

Rudimentary questions were all 
that could be used - as you walk 
around, you can ask characters and 
objects simple questions. A speech 
bubble appears on screen when you 
ask a question, or when a character 
replies. 

Another game which lunges to 
mind at this point is Schooldaze. 

This classic Spectrum game involved 
being a school kid, bombing around 
school being told to do things (via a 
speech bubble, incidentally), writing 
things on walls, and all in the quest to 
get the exam papers (instead of the 
Krystal?) 

In conclusion, then... 

So all in all, what will Krystal finish 
up as? At the moment, I doubt it will 
end up as another Brattacus and not 
appear - although its release date has 
already been deferred. A malady of 
over-hyping is a possibility, but the 
big question is gameplay. Will it be 
just a massive Schooldaze with timid 
Barbarian fighting - a massive map 
with pretty pictures and a Celtic hero 
lookalike stomping around? Will 
Krystal turn out to be a futuristic, 16- 
bit Valhalla ? 

Not necessarily. I feel that Krystal 
could be a storming massive HIT. But 
I do have my reservations which I 
doubt other previewers would dare 
mention. Incidentally, I’ll probably 
playtest Krystal, so for the inside 
story as it unfolds... rely on 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
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CINEMAWARE - A Few Official Secrets 


Cinemaware, the people who brought you Defender of the Crown 
and with it a whole new way of looking at computer games, is 
about to move off in a new direction. Expect to see some stunning 
sports simulations over the next year or so. And we bet you 
didn't know that a special version of Rocket Ranger is being 
written for the British market... it’s because British gameplayers 
are better than their American counterparts, as we discovered in 
a CONFIDENTIAL conversation with Cinemaware’s president, 
Bob Jacob. 


TV Sports Football 


APART FROM Rocket Ranger, 
which should be along any day now, 
Cinemaware are working on an Amer- 
ican Football simulation - TV Sports 
Football. 

‘It’s just like TV’ and ‘So real it 
sweats’ are just a couple of slogans to 
be found on the pre-launch literature 
for TV Sports Football, and the 
graphics, as revealed on the video lent 
to us by Mirrorsoft, are indeed pretty 
stunning. Apart from the arcade 
action on the pitch, you get broadcast- 
ers, cheerleaders, fans in the stands 
and a halftime show, which includes a 
marching band. The game itself can 
be played by one player, or by two 
players competing against one another 
or the computer. You can choose to 
play the role of coach or get onto the 
field and play in one of three football 
positions. 

It’s going to be a while yet before 
TV Sports Football will be available, 
but the wait should be worthwhile. 

TV-ware 

TV Sports could become a 
Cinemaware sub-label, as Bob Jacob, 
Cinemaware’s President explained: 
“It’s our first foray into computer 
sports - we basically wanted a sports 
game that would interest people who 
were not necessarily into sports 
games. The rationale of us getting 
into sports games is provided by the 
broadcast TV analogy.” 

And it seems that boxing is the 
next TV Sport on the agenda: “We 
have some fairly radical ideas. For 
instance, no-one has really done a 
boxing game - there are simple things 
that people keep missing. I have nevei 
seen a boxing game that has the hold- 
ing, the clinching. If you don’t have 
the clinches, you’ve eliminated one of 
the basic strategies of boxing. And in 
existing games there’s really no pro- 
vision for changing strategies in a 
fight.” Bob Jacob describes himself as 
‘a boxing buff, and is confident that 
Cinemaware can produce the ultimate 
boxing game: “I can assure you that at 
the conclusion of ten rounds you’re 
going to feel like you were in there 
yourself. It’s going to be a lot of fun.” 

Maybe games like Football Man- 
ager and Tracksuit Manager might 
be consigned to antiquity before 


long.... “We would love to do an Eng- 
lish-style soccer game, with design 
help from people like Mirrorsoft, 
because we’ve seen all the soccer 
games on the market and think 
they’re pretty pathetic. I think we 
could do a good job.” 

War-ware 

On the wargame front, the next 
Cinemaware release will be Lords of 
the Rising Sun. Civil War has erupted 
in twelfth century Japan, your father 
has been murdered and the rebels 
have subverted the Empire. Family 
honour is at stake, and you embark on 
the quest to become Shogun. Fail, and 
ritual suicide is the only alternative. 

Command armies of samurai war- 
riors, negotiate alliances with other 
family clans, defend yourself against 
ninja assassins and confront your ene- 
mies in personal combat. 



Hard-ware 

So why is a special version of Rocket 
Ranger being prepared for us Brits? 
Bob Jacob explains: “We’ve taken 
some criticism in the British media 
because of a presumed lack of game- 
play in our products, and it’s some- 
thing we’re aware of. We’re going to 
make Rocket Ranger more difficult 
and release a special version for the 
UK because the British gameplayer, 
in general, is a better player than his 
US counterpart. When Palace 
released Cauldron in the States, 
through Broderbund, they had to go 
in and make it easier - the US players 
just couldn’t do it, it was too difficult. 

“And although our games contain 
arcade sequences, they’re really 
designed so that older players can 
also enjoy them. In the US we’re 
attracting an older market - the aver- 
age person who buys one of our prod- 
ucts in the US is probably about 32 


Lords of 
the 
Rising 
Sun 


years old. In the UK, we have much 
younger buyers, who consequently 
have much better eye-hand co- 
ordination.” 

Future-ware 

Cinemaware was set up in the first 
place to produce interactive entertain- 
ment on the home computer, but has 
always had an eye on the future - the 
future that will bring interactive enter- 
tainment into the home via new tech- 
nology, which might be Compact 
Disc Interactive, Digital Video Inter- 
active or VCR -based. 

“Someday, somewhere, people are 
going to invent a very compelling 
interactive technology, a mass-market 
entertainment medium that will bring 
parents and children into a mass- 
market application. I don’t know 
which hardware system is going to 
win, but once we’ve developed our 
interactive design methodology, we 
can shoot material and use it across 
all formats”, Jacobs explains 

The ‘interactive movie’ will come 
of age when the technology is availa- 
ble for developers such as 
Cinemaware to implement their ideas 
to the full. At the moment, even on 
disk-based 16-bit machines, there is a 
limit to the quality of the graphics that 
can be incorporated into a game - full 
motion video sequences simply can’t 
be featured in computer games, no 
matter how much the Cinemaware 
team would like to be able to use 
them. 

They have already produced one 
game for an interactive videotape sys- 
tem developed by the Ideal Toy com- 
pany, which allows the player to 
bounce from track to track on a spe- 
cially recorded, multi-track videotape. 
Using the Disney library of cartoon 
characters, it goes on sale in the States 
this Christmas. When we’ll see it in 
the UK remains to be decided. 

For the time being, though, the 
next three releases from Cinemaware 
should have computer gameplayers 
gasping in the aisles as Rocket Ranger 
swoops into action, swooning on the 
terraces as the super-fit jocks do battle 
on the football field, and uttering 
ancient Japanese warcries as they 
battle to avenge the honour of then- 
family.. . 
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Nick Walkland : 

Time for another visit - this time I tagged along with a friendly 
PR person in order to get the inside story for CONFIDENTIAL 
- to Bracknell in the heart of the M4’s Sunrise Strip, a place 
literally packed with new technology and light industry. 

And yet, hidden away in a modern housing estate and backed 
by a pleasant wood is the HQ of those grandmasters of British 
adventuredom: Level 9. Here the three brothers, Pete, Mike and 
Nick, along with a few programmers and artists, plan their 
assaults on the software industry. I entered one of the four 
joined houses which make up the Level 9 complex. Each house 
belongs to one of the brothers, and each unit serves a specific 
purpose, from pseudo- boardroom through to a full-blown 
programmers’ office. Rather intriguing and rather nice too. 


BUT HELL, I wasn’t here for the 
pleasant niceties of the environment, 
but to get to grips with the meaty stuff 
- Level 9’s latest game and their 
future plans. And now was my big 
opportunity. When Nick gets a sniff 
of a new game, he doesn’t hold back, 
but lunges straight in: “Do you mind 
if I try out Lancelot ?” And so begins 
the preview... 

After the search for the lead to the 
colour monitor (‘you’ve got to see it 
in colour’) and the mere seconds of 
the hard disk load, I was given a basic 
guided tour. First by Mike Austin, and 
then prompted by Pete with the cof- 
fee. After about ten minutes of awes- 
truck wonder the itchy finger syn- 
drome grabbed hold of me and I 
really wanted to get to grips with the 
game myself. But I patiently waited 
while they showed me through some 
of the good bits and then, while they 
disappeared to talk PR with my chauf- 
feur, Istayed upstairs and delved deep 
into the game all on my own. Lucky 
me, eh? 

Arthurian Knights 

Lancelot is, as you would probably 
expect, based on and around that most 
famous of the Arthurian Knights from 
the legends in the classic book - Mort 
D’Arthur. Actually, the language and 
style of the game has been adapted to 
suit the latterday twentieth century 
and certain elements of the adventure 
itself have been ‘made up’. Thank- 
fully, these elements are few - only 
slight changes have been made from 
the original, such as the initial meet- 
ing with Arthur, Guenever’s plight on 
the stake, and how to kill Garlon, the 
invisible knight. 

Changes to the original story were 
made to ensure initial involvement in 
the game, to avoid repetitiveness and 
to make a decent puzzle out of scena- 
rios that could otherwise have been 
somewhat staid and boring when 
implemented in an adventure. But all 
in all, it clings pretty well to the gist 


of the legends - and it’s a change to 
look at events from Lancelot’s view- 
point instead of Arthur's or Merlin's. 
Lancelot leads a more full and active 
life than some of the more pure and 
virtuous knights - a bit of sin does 
wonders for a good adventure! 



Ingrid’s Back: Silas and the 
steamroller ... 


The adventure is broken into three 
parts, which can be entered and 
accessed at will. They are, after all, 
just episodes in the life of Sir Lance- 
lot. Basically, Part One is set in and 
around Camelot, Part Two is set fur- 
ther afield and involves the rescuing 
of knights and more multi-player 
aspects, while the final section is the 
quest for the Holy Grail. You can go 
directly into the Grail Quest when 
you first load, but to enter the second 
part of the game you just need to 
walk around and explore for a while. 

Trying to explain about the 
puzzles in Lancelot is a touch awk- 
ward, owing to the short amount of 
playtime I had on the game - espe- 
cially as I never knew which section 
of the Lancelot game I was in. 
Puzzles and problems are scattered 
rather well, and are very imaginative 
in places if not throughout the adven- 
ture. 

The gameplay of Lancelot is very 
active, and takes place over a largeish 
map, where I am sure you will need 
and use the GO TO/RUN commands 
which I now find an invaluable asset 


A SPY 

in any adventure game. Using them 
speeds up a game immensely, and 
they’re very welcome, as are the 
invaluable OOPS and RAMSAVE 
commands. 

Graphically, Lancelot is a strange 
mixture - from the colourful and 
pretty, to a couple of areas where the 
artistry is quite crude. Some of the 
pictures can be used as a map (like 
the one ‘found’ outside Camelot). But 
of course, it’s the text that really 
makes the game, and you’re in for a 
treat. 

A flourishing language is used 
throughout, a language that brings 
you back to the days of yore, and has 
atmosphere oozing out of the screen. 
Although not overly done in the med- 
ieval lingo, the text has been well 
adapted from the original book, and 
should have a wider appeal than the 
original narrative style. Even the text 
size can be changed to a really mas- 
sive typeface, for those with poor 
eyesight - which is a really consider- 
ate thought, although how many 
players will actually use it? 

The adventure is really absorbing, 
and the way it works means that at 
times you actually feel guilty when 
the computer refers to you as Lance- 
lot the Liar, or Lancelot the Thief - 
and so you should, as a member of 
the Round Table where selfish pride 
and low behaviour hold no place. 

The number of non-player charac- 
ters is moderate, but then they are 
controlled to a very high degree - not 
the uncontrollable rabble as seen in 
Knight Ore. Each character has its 
own task in life and is blessed with a 
reasonable intelligence, rarely seen in 
an adventure. Although one certain 
Damosel is a real pain in the buttock, 
the question is: will she be such a pain 
in the final production? That, my 
friend, is for you to find out on the 
22nd September, when they will be 
released. 

Luck runs out 

Unfortunately, after a couple of 
hours of pure enjoyment, my luck ran 
out - ‘I thought he was a PR chappie; 
what's he doing upstairs playing our 
game, which isn’t released yet?’ So 
up they came and after they had been 
watching me for a while, I somehow 
crashed the unfinished version, which 
signalled an end to the game-playing 
part of the visit. There was, however, 
plenty of information to be gleaned 
from these guys. 

Pete Austin sat. I stood, shuffled 
my feet, sat. I thought, oh no, please 
don’t interrogate me. A spy in the for- 
tress Level 9? Luckily, he was great - 
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IN THE LEVEL 9 CAMP 


so I decided to turn the heat up and 
pile question upon question onto him. 

I reckon the best thing for me to do 
would be to give you a run down on 
all the plans for the future. 

Gnome Ranger II, Ingrid’ s Back, 
will be released in October and is 
going to be published by Level 9 
themselves: they are going back to 
marketing their own adventure prod- 
ucts. 

The sequel to Gnome Ranger fea- 
tures the gnomes of Little Moaning as 
they go about their daily business and 
incorporates many of the characters 
met in the booklet that accompanied 
the original game. Two basic prob- 
lems face the friendly little folk: 

Ingrid and the evil plans of a property 
developer. Meet Jaspar Quickbuck 
who has bought Ridleys’ Manor, and 
who plans to evict all the gnomes, 
redevelop the area and generally 
make lots of money. 

In the first part, you have to get a 
petition signed by everyone - not as 
easy as it sounds because, being 
Ingrid, no one will let you through the 
door... Try enticing the miller out of 
the mill to see the humour at its ripest. 

The three-part adventure contains 
various Gnome Rangeresque ele- 
ments, from botching stuff up 
(Ingrid’s speciality), through to slap- 
stick and satire on present-day life. 
The illustrations are very pretty, 
colourful and cartoon-like - and 
you’ll meet some weird and far out 
characters, like a Rolf Harris type, 
whose paintings no-one can under- 
stand... All sounds very tempting, and 
should be out in October, priced at 
£19.95 for 16-bit and 3" disk versions 
and £14.95 for text-only 8-bit cassette 
versions. 

Into the future 

Future games include one called 
Spook, which revolves around a ghost. 
Before being killed, the ghost was a 
detective working on the inside of a 
gang - the members found out that he 
was undercover, caught up with him 
and killed him. As a ghost, you’ve got 
to get your revenge and save your 
partner from being exposed. The 
problem is, that as a rookie ghost, you 
have next to no powers - you are 
invisible, can’t pick things up and so 
on. Your first task is to gain your 
powers, somehow, and then get 
revenge and save your partner... 
sounds pretty tasty, doesn’t it? 

Somehow, I feel the game might 
be a bit of a cross of other peoples 
ideas - the ghost and partner bit, as in 
the 70 ’s TV show Randall & Hopkirk 



Ingrid’s Back: she’s unpopu- 
lar in the Dribble Valley, too 

(Deceased) and the ghost from Dirk 
Gently’s Holistic Detective Agency, 
who has to leam his powers. I may be 
a tad cynical, but they do seem 
closely related. But then again, why 
not? It sounds a Grade A1 adventure 
idea to me. 

The initial concept for Spook was 
created by Sandra Sharkey, her of ex- 
fanzine editorship and currently of 
adventure columnist. 

Gnome Three 

Another release in the mould of true 
adventures will be Gnome Free, yet 
another episode in the Ingrid saga. 
This one will feature Ingrid having 
flashbacks. I can’t really explain how 
exactly the Austins will do it, but it 
will be subtly different to the Ingrid 
adventures that use the past tense. 

Gnome Free will incorporate the 
idea of a pet in the adventure, like 
cuddly (?) Floyd in Planetfall, and 
more sophisticated than the Dagget in 
The Worm in Paradise. In Gnome 
Free, you find yourself in a cell-like 
room explaining to your niece about 
your past - what the room finally 
ends up as all depends on your actions 
throughout the game. Ingrid gets mar- 
ried to a wealthy wheeler-dealer of a 
husband, and when she discovers how 
he makes all his money she can either 
try to change his ways or undo his 
plans. All of which have their reper- 
cussions in the end. Yet another excit- 
ing selection of adventure romps from 
Level 9 for us all to look forward to, 
slavering at the jaws and twitching 
inanely. 

Role Playing 

Big news on the RPG front. Level 9 
are to produce a new range of Arcade 
Adventures... “Fire and Brimstone, 
what’s this?” I hear you shriek. Well 
don’t get too shocked. 

These are animated Arcade - 
Adventures with a strong Role- 
Playing content, and are set to knock 
the existing range of Computer Mod- 
erated RPGs for six. Designed on 


a new system called HERO, a range 
of games are under development at 
Level 9 HQ for the 16-bit disk-based 
machines. Fast and smooth animation 
will be their forte, with each creature 
featured having a set piece designed 
for its different attacking moves, 
death scenes and so on. 

Games written under Hero will 
also try to get away from the usual 
walk-miles-not-see-a-thing efforts, 
and you shouldn’t be walking through 
too many featureless passageways. 
Role playing ideas for magic and 
combat will be used to good effect as 
well, bringing in the usual enchanted 
swords and similar artefacts (as well 
as Cursed items - you can’t have it all 
your own way.) 

Spells, potions and scrolls will be 
wierd, wonderful and available 
aplenty - you should be able to mix 
their effects as well. For instance, a 
levitate and paralasis potion, individ- 
ually drunk, will make you rise or 
stick to the ground respectively - 
drink both and you stick to the ceil- 
ing! 

Information on these new games is 
a little on the sparse side at the 
moment. I can’t even tell you whether 
or not Level 9 will actually publish 
them themselves, or under another 
name (so as not to interfere with the 
adventure publishing side), or via 
someone else. But whatever happens, 

I look forward to seeing them and if 
they are as good as the plans suggest, 
they should be real gamebusters. 
Ultima, Bards Tale and Dungeon 
Master, watch out... 

Back in the Taxi 

Well, so much for my little visit down 
to deepest Bracknell. As soon as I 
leave in the car, I tear off my facial 
disguise, remove the note book and 
look in the mirror - my empty eye 
sockets and perpetual grin stare back, 
while the decomposing flesh on my 
hands leaks on the notebook. It was 
an innocent visit, wasn’t it? 



Lancelot: Wandering through 
Westminster Meadows... 
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Let 

There 

Be 

Life... 

Steve Cooke, editor of ACE magazine and, in various other 
incarnations, adventure columnist looks at the role of the 
computer-controlled character in adventures and role-playing 
software. 


YOU KNOW HOW IT IS.. .or was, 
rather. There you were, trembling 
with excitement within sight of the 
Lonely Mountain, with Smaug the 
dragon thundering through the sky to- 
wards you, a few thousand tons of 
flesh and poisoned blood out to roast 
you. ..and what happens? 

Thorin, your fait hf ul companion 
who carried you out of the Goblin's 
Dungeon, suddenly rises to the occa- 
sion by sitting down and singing 
about gold. Great, Thorin, thanks for 
the help. We'll let you know, etc... 

Of course that was the way back in 
1983 and the behaviour of characters 
in adventure games ought, you would 
be forgiven for thinking, to have shar- 
pened up a bit by now. After all, The 
Hobbit was programmed on an 8-bit 
machine, with no disk-drive to load in 
additional data. Surely since then we 
ought to have learnt a bit more, 
squeezed a bit more into our 16-bit 
micros, added a bit more state-of-the- 
art artificial intelligence.. .Nope, not a 
bit of it. 

The sad truth is that The Hobbit, 
which started the whole non-player 
character (NPC) revolution in adven- 
tures, remains a reasonable example 
of the genre five years later. It’s a 
tragedy, since we could be doing so 


much more. If you disagree, bear with 
me and I’ll explain. 

THE CONVENTIONS 

The first thing The Hobbit did was to 

establish certain NPC conventions. In 

no particular order, these were (and 

remain): 

1. The I Don’t Know Where I’m 
Going convention. 

Characters in The Hobbit simply wan- 
der about, within certain limitations. 
Their movement patterns say little 
about the character concerned. This is 
still the case with most NPCs today 
and in conjunction with Convention 
Number 2 (see below) is a prime con- 
tributor to NPC-boring-osis. 


2. The 

I Don’t Know What I’m Doing con- 
vention. 

Characters in The Hobbit have no 
goals to achieve, apart from the sim- 
plest ones of killing you or collecting 
objects at random. Nowadays, this 
criticism still applies to almost all 
NPCs. A rare exception is the latest 
Ultima game, in which certain ‘chaot- 
ic’ characters appear to have goals 
and may subvert your party in order 
to ‘attain’ them. 


3. The 

Character As Information Provider 

convention. 

This isn’t so bad, but it should be only 
one aspect of NPC programming. 
Basically, this convention dictates 
that if you hang around Elrond, for 
example, and ‘chat’ to him, you may 
get a nugget of useful information. 
The best recent example of this is 
(again) Ultima V, where you have to 
converse in simple terms with just 
about everybody. Treating a character 
like this exclusively, however, merely 
accords the NPC the status of a ‘pseu- 
do object’ which you get information 
from not by EXAMINEing it but by 
SAY TOing it. 

4. The 

Character As Obstacle 
convention. 

This simply dictates that the character 
has no real role in the game except to 
cause difficulty by, for example, im- 
prisoning the player. This sort of NPC 
is merely a plot device and has no real 
character significance. 

5. The 

I Can Talk But I Haven’t Got 
Anything To Say 

convention. 

This is the final, most deadly conven- 
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tion. It involves giving a character 
‘communication’ abilities (SAY TO 
again probably). 

You can combine these major con- 
ventions with any number of minor 
ones - my own particular pet hate is 
the ‘SAY TO’ convention, which dic- 
tates that you should communicate 
with a NPC by entering the phrase 
SAY TO (name)“(message)”. 
Although this requires a lot of addi- 
tional typing (why not just (name), 
(message)), we still have to put up 
with it in a number of modem games. 
Mindfighter , by Abstract Concepts 
still uses a similar format for exam- 
ple. 

However, all these conventions are 
as nothing to the Grand-daddy of 
them all, the most deadly NPC dis- 
ease known to adventure players...the 
MO Convention, or Mobile Object 
Syndrome. A MOSsy character is a 
dead character and to find out why, 
we need to look at what character 
programming really involves, and 
how it should be improved. 

GATHERING MOSs 

Most NPCs are just rolling stones, or 
- more simply - Mobile Objects. 

That is to say: 

• they have a description (you can 


EXAMINE them), just like an object; 

• they have little or no influence on 
the game unless the player interacts 
with them, just like an object; 

• they fulfil the same role every time 
you play, just like an object; 

• they can kill you, reward you, or 
puzzle you if not treated in the right 
way, just like an object.The only dif- 
ferences between these sort of NPCs 
and simple objects are that: 

• they can move from location to 
location without actually being car- 
ried by the player; 

• they can pick up and drop objects; 

• they have more associated text- 
messages than most objects, which 
can be prompted by SAY TOing, or 
LISTENing, or simply hanging 
around and waiting for something to 
come up. 

Most NPCs fall into the category 
of Mobile Objects. But this doesn’t 
have to be the case. The original 
excuse for this was lack of memory, 
but that no longer applies to anything 
like the same extent. A modem 16-bit 
micro has tons of RAM and disk 
drives, which can be used to load in 
data ‘overlays’, and such machines 
are far more widely owned these 
days. 

So we have the technology, but 
what should we be looking for in an 


NPC and how should we use that 
technology to achieve it? The best 
way to answer this is to define exactly 
what a NPC requires to come to life. 

THE IDEAL CHARACTER 

The ideal character is a whole game 
in him/her/itself. To find out what’s 
involved, let’s go back to our conven- 
tions. 

I Don’t Know 
Where I’m Going 
The ideal character (let’s call it/him/ 
her Snogger and refer to it/him/her as 
‘it’ for convenience) knows exactly 
where it’s going at any time during 
the game, and could tell you if its 
‘friendship index’ was high enough. 
It’s not just going there for the sake of 
the ride, it’s going there for a reason. 
Snogger has sub-goals and main goals 
just like the player, and it attempts to 
execute them during the game. 

I Don’t Know 
What I’m Doing 

Snogger always knows exactly what 
it’s doing, though it may not reveal 
the information. Snogger has certain 
tasks to accomplish, most of which 
(but NOT all of which) should have 
some bearing on the player’s task. 
Trivial irrelevant tasks for NPCs can 
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be a source of some amusement when 
there are also more serious things for 
them to do, otherwise they simply 
remain trivial and irrelevant. Most of 
the characters in Mindfighter, for 
example, are goal-less. On the other 
side of the scale, one of the most 
amusing character goals I’ve come 
across recently was that of Lafond in 
Infocom’s Plundered Hearts . He 
wants to go to bed with you... 

THE CHARACTER AS 
INFORMATION PROVIDER 

This is one of the most common uses 
for characters. It’s obviously impor- 
tant, but characters cease to become 
interesting if your only interaction 
with them is to ask them questions or 
otherwise get info or assistance from 
them. A typical example of a thinly 
disguised information provider is the 
Guru in The Pawn . Information from 
a character can be much more 
subtle...You should, for example, be 
able to add to your knowledge of the 
game by observing an intelligent NPC 
at work and analysing its motives. A 
reasonable example of this occurs in 
Infocom’s Suspect , where you can 
make deductions from observing the 
actions of characters as they move 
about the mansion. 

On the other side of the scale, you 
have a game like Lankhor’s recent 
release Mortville Manor , where the 
characters provide information and 
virtually nothing else. Interaction with 
them consists of choosing a question 
from a long list, to which you may or 
may not get a reasonable answer. 

THE CHARACTER 
AS OBSTACLE 

This is really dead boring. You meet 
them in almost every character-driven 
game, and all they do is hang about 
and stop you getting somewhere, or 
arrest you, or attempt to kill you, or 
whatever. They have no character, 
only one function, and no ‘intelli- 
gence’. The guards in Mindfighter, 
the goblins in The Hobbit, and, on 
only slightly higher a level, the train 
conductor in Infocom’s Border zone - 
the list is endless. 

Ideally, if a character is going to be 
an obstacle, it should be by virtue of 
its character, and not just because of a 
single, repeated action. For example, 
in Ultima V, there are certain charac- 
ters who, if you allow them to join 
your party, will cause all sorts of 
problems. They are real obstacles to 
finishing the game, but you don’t dis- 
cover this straightaway and when you 
do it adds more than just an obstacle, 
it also adds interest and excitement. 

I CAN TALK, BUT 
I HAVEN’T GOT 
ANYTHING TO SAY 
OK, so here we do have a real prob- 



lem. There often isn’t the space to 
include heaps of conversational mes- 
sages and the parsing/vocabulary 
structures to go with them, but there’s 
still heaps more scope for introducing 
character interaction/communication. 

One approach to this is limit the 
means by which the player can com- 
municate with characters and, by so 
simplifying the communication pro- 
cess, allow yourself more program- 
ming ‘room’ for a character’s 
responses/statements. Several games 
have recently made use of a Yes/No 
prompt for the player, and depending 
on what you answer, the program 
takes you through a more complicated 
interaction than might have been 
practical if it was having to deal with 
a large number of possible player 
inputs. You’d be amazed how far you 
can get with Yes and No. 

Another, more flexible approach, 
is used in Ultima V, where you com- 
municate with a character by choos- 
ing a single keyword - perhaps from 
one of its own speeches. For example: 

(i character ) Pleased to meet you. 

(you ) Name 

( character ) My name is Mario. My 
father, John, is the inn-keeper here. 
(you ) Inn-keeper 
(character ) The inn is called the 
Hanging Rabbit and it’s behind the 
stables. They’ve got some rather odd 
characters staying there at the 
moment. 

(you ) Characters 

(character ) I gather there are a group 
of Trolls in town, bent on causing 
mischief 

....and so on. Although apparently 
rather limited, this technique can ena- 
ble you to get quite a lot into your 
character if you’re programming, and 
quite a lot out of them if you’re play- 
ing. 


WHAT NOW? 

What we need now is for people to 
spend far more time investigating the 
programming of their NPCs. First off 
we need to give them more individu- 
ality. This can be done by taking a 
leaf out of the role-playing-game 
book and giving them simple attrib- 
utes that can change during the game. 

The second improvement we need 
is better character goals. This needs 
more careful programming but you 
can easily write a single ‘goal- 
seeking’ algorithm that will serve all 
the NPCs in the game, with each NPC 
having its own goal-data for the algo- 
rithm to act on. 

The third improvement simply 
requires more study and exploration 
of the actual way in which we com- 
municate with characters. I tend to 
think that the SAY TO approach is a 
dead-end. There’s simply too much 
possible player input to cope with 
efficiently. By combining a SAY TO 
function (preferably the simple 
(name),(message)) with YES/NO 
prompts and keyword entry and by 
using disk overlays for conversation 
you should be able to improve things 
enormously. 

Finally, we need far more careful 
game design that takes characters into 
account as characters, and not just as 
simple object-type puzzles disguised 
as NPCs. Hats off to Level 9 for try- 
ing this in Knight Ore and Gnome 
Ranger , but let’s hope their future 
games combine this approach with 
more interesting scenarios - their 
characters may have come a long way 
since The Hobbit, but ores and 
gnomes... well, it all sounds just a bit 
too familiar doesn’t it? 

The fact is, there’s a whole world 
of characters out there for us to meet. 
Let’s develop the programming and 
design practices that will enable us to 
bring them life in our games. 
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ASSUMING 

ROLES 

Veteran adventurer Tony Bridge casts his 
mind back over the development of 
adventure games, comments on the progress 
made so far and concludes that role playing 
holds the future... and Sandra Sharkey 
provides a mini-guide to getting the best out 
of role playing adventures for readers new to 
the genre. 



Illustration: Alison Dunworth 
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MANY YEARS ago I caught my 
first glimpse of Pong , the arcade 
game from Atari which was to start 
a whole new industry. Although I 
didn’t know it then, there was 
another type of game in gestation; it 
wasn’t for general consumption at 
this point, but instead was written 
to take advantage of the mainframe 
computers in large offices in the 
USA and the printer terminals 
attached to them. No arcade game 
here, but the first adventure game, 
using what has become the arche- 
typical scenario set in a dark net- 
work of caverns with treasure, 
monsters and some complex prob- 
lems. 

It wasn’t very long before some- 
one decided to translate the game to 
the home micro - his name was Scott 
Adams and for many years his name 
was inextricably linked with adven- 
tures. 

The inspiration for this first adven- 
ture, Colossal Cave , and for hundreds 
of others since then, was primarily the 
Fantasy Role-Playing Games such as 
Dungeons and Dragons , Tunnels and 
Trolls and all the other Explore-the- 
Dungeons-and-Fight-Monsters-while- 
Collecting-lots-of-Treasure-and- 
developing-your-Hero games. This 
was an ideal task of computers to per- 
form, as they took away all the drud- 
gery of dice-rolls, Statistic Tables and 
so on (though this attention to the 
minutae of the proceedings may actu- 
ally be much of the attraction to a 
large number of RPGers). Although 
the Fantasy scenario of the original 
was attractive (and incredibly suc- 
cessful when taken up by Infocom 
with the Zork series), 

Scott Adams and those who fol- 
lowed quickly saw the potential of 
adapting other well-worn literary 
themes to this new medium, and thus 
we saw, in quick succession, the 
Pirate theme, the Strange Island 
theme, the Mission Impossible ‘Tick- 
ing Bomb’ and the Count Dracula 
theme, as well as the more obvious 
Space Operas. Later, of course, 
Infocom left the Great Underground 
Empire of Zork behind and took up 
themes such as Magic, Hollywood, 
Leather Goddesses and the Galaxy as 
well as the innovative detective series 
- Cluedo on the computer! 

Reigning Supreme 

Text adventures have reigned 
supreme in the UK since that time, 
but the reason for this can largely be 
laid at the feet of cassette storage. The 
vast majority of popular home micros 
available here have been released 
without disk drives, and although 
these have eventually become availa- 
ble (even for the ’umble ZX81), soft- 
ware houses have had to write their 
product down to the lowest common 
denominator, which in this case is s-1- 


o-w cassette loading. In turn, this 
means no access during the program, 
thus demanding that the whole pro- 
gram be loaded in one go. Now, 
although 48K, when it was first avail- 
able on the Spectrum, was an 
undreamt-of luxury to those of us 
brought up on first IK (and yes, 
adventures were written in IK!) and 
then the huge 16K, nevertheless, it 
soon became apparent that only a cut- 
down adventure could run in this tight 
amount of memory. 

At the same time, the all-important 
distributors, who unfortunately dictate 
game trends, were demanding stun- 
ning graphics and pretty pictures in 
all types of software, and adventures 
were deemed to be ‘uncommercial’ 
without something to distract the 
player’s attention away from the text. 
The constraints already placed on the 
text by shortage of RAM became, in 
some cases, almost too much for the 
story to survive when it became 
necessary to shoehorn the text in 
alongside the pictures - the argument 
between text-only adherents and 
those wanting graphics became more 
and more vigorous and vociferous. 

Adding frills 

But the recent emergence of 16-bit 
computers from the States, with much 
larger memory and (wonder of won- 
ders!) built-in disk drives, has meant 
that all the frills that anyone could 
hope for can be added to the story 
without the text suffering - not too 
much anyway. Adventures from the 
States have been extremely well- 
presented for a long while, and full 
advantage of the 16-bit machines has 
been taken by companies such as 
Mindscape, Trilium, Sierra On-Line 
and Origin Systems. 

You’ll notice that the arch-writers 
of adventures, Infocom, are missing 
from that short list; their name has 
been synonymous with text adven- 
tures since their very first, Zork I , 
and they have remained adamant in 
their adherence to picture-free stories 
over the years. (See the interview with 
Dave Lebling in this issue for the lat- 
est update on the Infocom 'picture' - 
EDs) In the past year, however, they 
have shown signs of listening to those 
who think that progress means adding 
ever shinier bells and whisdes to each 
new release. Beyond Zork , the latest 
in the Zork series, includes on-screen 
mapping and - shock, horror! - 
multi-coloured text. 

I think that they have been very 
restrained - none of their ‘innova- 
tions’ would consume so much mem- 
ory as to make other parts of the pro- 
gram (text descriptions and puzzles) 
less well-crafted than is usual with 
this software house. 

Infocom, however, are really one- 
of-a-kind, or at least the first off the 
starting-block, and most other US 


companies have taken a different tack 
using the graphic capabilities of the 
new machines to add a new dimen- 
sion to their adventures. Originally, I 
had misgivings about pictures in 
adventures. After all, I didn’t expect 
to see illustrations in novels, for 
example, and didn’t see why I should 
have someone else’s idea of a scene 
forced upon me. But then, why 
shouldn’t a computer game be as 
attractive as the author can make it? 
After all, any program worth its salt 
should include the ‘Graphics Off’ 
facility for the player who wants to 
set the own scene without help from 
the programmers. The deciding argu- 
ment here is that, with technological 
help, added graphics are not going to 
take away anything from the text. 

Web of fantasy 

Actually, adventure houses such as 
Mindscape (in particular) have made 
graphics a strength in themselves and 
consequently, their adventures ( Deja 
Vu , Uninvited and Shadowgate ) are 
conducted almost exclusively by 
manipulation of the on-screen graph- 
ics. Yes, the puzzles set the player are 
not, possibly, as complex as the fiend- 
ish examples from Infocom and 
Magnetic Scrolls - but the atmos- 
phere invoked is enough to envelop 
the player in a magic web of fantasy. 

In the past few months, I’ve seen a 
radical shift in the way that seasoned 
adventurers are thinking - as more 
16-bit machines find their way into 
British households, software of all 
kinds is developing beyond all recog- 
nition. 

D & D origins 

In the States, the D & D origins of 
text adventures have remained as a 
strong influence on programmers and 
consumers alike. In fact, a whole sub- 
genre of adventures, mirroring the 
original board-based Fantasy RPG, 
enjoyed a great success through titles 
such as the Ultima series. In this and 
other games of its type, the player 
commands a party of adventurers as 
they explore a landscape of wilder- 
ness, towns, cashes, dungeons and so 
on. Experience points are gained for 
combat (and there’s always plenty of 
that!) and there is a lot of treasure to 
be picked up - at the same time, the 
more accomplished of these programs 
set the player puzzles of a more or 
less complex nature. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the computer RPG, however, is that 
the player’s character may be saved 
from game to game and built up, or 
advanced, from humble beginnings 
(as, for example, a Novice Fighter) 
through several ranks to the ultimate 
(possibly a Lord or Prince). 

While all these programs boast 
graphics and require only the mini- 
mum amount of typing, the Ultima 
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series in particular belies its rather an- 
cient origins on the Apple series of 
computers - although the gameplay is 
complex and satisfying, with mon- 
sters of all kinds, spells galore and a 
thick, well-researched manual to bind 
the whole thing together, neverthe- 
less, it’s the more recent examples 
that have caught the attention of more 
traditional adventurers. 

Probably the most spectacular pro- 
gram of recent months, FTL/ 
Mirrorsoft’s Dungeon Master is, I be- 
lieve, the one that has done more than 
any other to persuade adventurers that 
graphics and RPGs may be more in- 
teresting than they previously 
thought. It is an almost perfect blend 
of graphics, real-time strategy. Role- 
building and straightforward adven- 
ture problems of the traditional kind. 
Maybe others such as the Bard’s Tale 
series and the Phantasie series aren’t 
so immediately stunning, but they 
boast very attractive graphics and 
presentation, and their combat and 
spells systems are even more ad- 
vanced than Dungeon Master. 

I think that we’re going to see an 
explosion of RPGs for the computer 
over the next few months. As I write, 
the fifth episode in the Ultima series 
has just been released, initially for PC 
compatibles and eventually for most 
other machines - and the computer 
version of Advanced Dungeons and 
Dragons is at last set for release in 
both traditional adventure and arcade 
forms. So, things have come full cir- 
cle - this, the RPG that arguably start- 
ed the whole thing off in the first 
place, has now finally made it to what 
will probably be the best place for it, 
the home computer. Text adventures 
will continue, of course, but comput- 
er-moderated RPGs are here to stay 
and are set to be as popular in Europe 
as they have been for years in the 
States. 


comes to computer, and 
not before time argue i 
n ‘ I Tony and Sandral 






PLAYING ROLES 


If you’ve never played a role playing 
game because you’re not too sure 
exactly what is involved then read on 
and I’ll try and enlighten you. 

RPGs vary tremendously but there 
are some aspects that are virtually 
universal in them. 

You usually get the chance to 
choose your own character or party of 
characters before you commence. 
Always read the accompanying litera- 
ture very carefully as you will be 
given advice as to which people are 
best at different skills, for example, 
elves are prone to magic so choosing 
an elf as a warrior isn’t very smart... 

No matter what the storyline, you 
can bet your bottom dollar that you 
won’t be able to complete a role play- 
ing game in an evening or two as you 
have to build up your characters, and 
this takes time. If you don’t have the 
patience to spend a few days building 
up your characters then don’t tackle a 
RPG. 

Progress throughout these games 
usually depends on experience and 
gold, the more you have of both, the 
better. Skills are very important and 
you must endeavour to build up the 
attributes quickly. Experience is 
gained by fighting, and defeating 
your opponents, and sometimes you 
find useful items after a skirmish. 
These can vary from pieces of armour 
to better weapons, magic items or 
treasure. 

After playing for a while, you find 
that you become very attached to 
your party. I get very upset when one 
of my favourite characters meets a 


sticky end, but most RPGs allow 
some form of resurrection for charac- 
ters who have died, so that all the 
experience and treasure you have 
worked so hard for is not lost. 

Another facility that software 
companies are beginning to offeris 
one that allows you to save your char- 
acters from one game and load them 
in to another. This means that you can 
get straight into playing the next 
game in a series, instead of having to 
build up your characters from scratch. 
Much as I enjoy building up the skills 
of the members of my party, it is nice 
to be given the option of keeping the 
same group of characters - who can 
become ‘old friends’, and are usually 
the product of many hours play. 

Mapping is sometimes, but not 
always, necessary and can usually be 
done in much the same way as for 
‘traditional’ adventures. All the RPGs 
that I have played have had some way 
of teleporting from place to place 
once the characters have reached a 
certain level of skill, which is very 
useful as it can become a bit of a bore 
trudging about what is usually a vast 
landscape. 

Magic is very often used, and must 
be learned. Sometimes this seems a 
daunting task but it is surprising how 
quickly you learn all the spells and 
the best way to cast them to full 
effect. 

If you enjoy adventures with a fan- 
tasy theme then I’m sure you will get 
some pleasure from role playing 
games. Go on, get into a dungeon 
today... 
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PLAYING LIVE... 

or a tale of the doings of Alfred The Saintly 



If you’ve ever played a table-top role playing game, or 
got heavily involved in computer games such as 
Dungeon Master, you must have wondered what it 
would be like to actually BE there, in amongst the 
monsters, hacking and slaying your way to fame , 
fortune and a more powerful character. 

In case you hadn’t realised, nowadays you can join in 
the fun for real - all you need is a sense of adventure, 
some old clothes and a modest amount of money. Quite 
a few organisations run real-life role playing 
adventures, not all of them centred on demons and 
trolls. One Saturday, we sent Graeme Kidd off to 
scamper round in a network of caverns to find out what 
Labyrinthe was all about... 

“LET’S GET one thing straight 


before we begin,” I told Pete Gamer, 
organiser of Labyrinthe, “I’ve never 
done anything like this before.” 
(Which is why the CONFIDENTIAL 
team selected me in the first place.) 
“No problem,” he reassured me, “I’ll 
send you our information pack, book 
you in and just turn up on the day in 
some old clothes and take it from 
there.” 

Arriving at the main location used 
by Garner Adventure Tours, the com- 
pany that organises Labyrinthe, I 
found the entrance to a subterranean 
cave network nestling amongst some 
trees and made my way down a chilly, 
sloping shaft to the nerve centre of the 
operation. I had hardly taken a dozen 
steps into the gloom when I noticed 
the temperature drop - outside in the 
real world, it was a somewhat humid 
Saturday afternoon and about ten 


minutes previously I had been chat- 
ting with a petrol station attendant 
about England’s fortunes at Lords. 
Suddenly I was in a cold and clammy 
environment, making my way under- 
ground to face... what? 

Pete Gamer. There he was, tucked 
in behind a counter in a large under- 
ground chamber, ministering to the 
needs of a modey collection of ores, 
knights, and ...er fairly normally- 
dressed individuals. At least I wasn’t 
going to look totally out of place in 
this underground world, wearing my 
tatty trousers and Doc Martens. 

I was booked onto a dungeon due 
to start at 12.30, so took the opportu- 
nity to avail myself of Pete Gamer’s 
hospitality and learn a bit more about 
what I had let myself in for. “Grab a 
chair,” he said, delving into a metal 
locker behind the counter. No, it 
wasn’t an evil looking club or sharp, 


pointy, disembowellment sword he 
was reaching for - it was an old cur- 
tain for me to put on the grubby chair 
before sitting down. “Everything gets 
wet and filthy down here,” Pete 
explained, “unless you keep it in a 
metal cabinet.” 

1 could see me getting wet and 
filthy before long, and maybe bruised. 

“Well, we do have to get everyone 
who participates to sign a disclaimer 
form, absolving us of liability if they 
get hurt - and if they’re under 18 their 
parents have to sign - but we’ve 
hardly had any accidents, and nothing 
of a serious nature. The game can be 
compared with a sport - it’s not 
necessarily physical, as there are 
puzzles to solve. Anyone who is capa- 
ble of running for a bus shouldn’t 
have any difficulty in playing”. Even 
with foam-filled maces and padded 
swords, you might get a bit bruised in 
a game - but then with ten or a dozen 
people stomping around in a pitch- 
dark cave network, in a simulated 
combat environment and with little 
more than a couple of low-power 
torches to illuminate the proceedings, 
the odd bump or scrape is inevitable. 

In the beginning 

But back to basics for a while. Time 
to cast aside personal nervousness 
about entering my first Labyrinthe 
adventure and find out how the whole 
thing got going. 

About four years ago, Pete Gamer 
started work on a live role playing 
system, a very detailed system cen- 
tred on four basic character classes - 
Warrior, Priest, Wizard and Path- 
finder. It took about a year to put it all 
together and playtest it thoroughly - 
remember, the system has to work in 
real time, with real people. Then the 
book was published. Selling for £10 
and running to nearly two hundred 
pages, the Real Life Role Playing 
Handbook sets out all the rules used 
in Labyrinthe adventures, takes the 
reader in detail through the possible 
character sub-classes and explains 
how objects and artefacts in the game 
world can be created, purchased or 
used. 

You don’t need to read and under- 
stand the contents of the handbook 
before embarking on a Labyrinthe 
adventure - the best way to get 
started is to book in, turn up and lis- 
ten to the pre-dungeon briefing you’ll 
receive. Experience counts a great 
deal more than theory in the first 
instance, but if you enjoy your first 
dungeon and want to come back, it’s 
well worth investing in the handbook 
for a little private study. 
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On arrival, the first choice you need 
to make as a novice is which class 
you want to play. A warrior’s job in 
life is to clout things; he or she tends 
to work at the front of a party enter- 
ing a dungeon and is generally the 
first to meet monsters. Priests can 
have fighting capablities, but are 
averse to the spilling of blood so use 
maces or clubs if they arc the comba- 
tive sort. Deriving power from the 
spiritual plane, priests have the ability 
to heal wounds and to discern the 
nature of spirits encountered on an 
adventure, so they tend to be valued 
by other members of the party and 
looked after to an extent. Wizards 
don’t fight with weapons, but handle 
magic - which involves buying spells 
and mastering their use - wizardry 
isn’t really for Labyrinthe first-timers. 
Then there’s the Pathfinder - the 
scout, who goes ahead of everyone 
‘Mr Expendable’ as Pete Gamer puts 
it. Pathfinders have c variety of skills 
and tend to have the best chance of 
getting to treasure before other mem- 
bers of a party, but the character class 
is dificult to play, and not really for 
novices. 

Battle-priest 

So I decide I’m going to be a Warrior 
Priest - a middle of the road kind of 
chap, able to wield a mace to reasona- 
ble effect and cure a limited number 
of wounds. Should help keep me pop- 
ular with the warriors in the party, at 
least. ‘A good all-rounder to start 
with’, Pete agrees. All I have to do is 
come up with a name for my charac- 
ter, enter the dungeon, survive and I 
could have the start of a character that 
could run and run... Thus was bom 
Alfred The Saintly, but more of him 
anon. 

Labyrinthe locations 

Once the Labyrinthe system had been 
playtested and encapsulated in a book, 
live role playing sessions began on a 
site in the London Docklands. After a 
while, Labyrinthe outgrew its original 
site, and moved to a five-mile net- 5 
work of caves, burrowed out of a hill- 
side by chalk miners at the turn of the 
century. Gamer Adventure Tours also 
have access to an island in the Med- 
way which occupies twenty acres and 
is complete with a citadel of some 
hundred rooms; and passageways 
under Dover castle are also some- 
times used for Labyrinthe adventur- 
ing. m 

In the main site, the caves, three 
separate adventures are run during a 
single day, and there are nine adven- 
ture areas, or dungeons, in the net- 
work. So quite a few people can be 
accommodated. The standard adven- 
ture takes a couple of hours, and 
every so often longer sessions are 
organised - including 24-hour mara- 


thons, such as the one that was taking 
place on the island site on the day I 
chose to enter the caverns for the first 
time. 

For the basic two-or-three hour 
dungeon, a party is assembled - a 
group of friends can book together, or 
you can book in as an individual and 
take pot luck as to the composition of 
the party you’ll join. The referee, who 
is either a member of Gamer’s staff or 
a trained senior Labyrinthe character, 
writes the scenario for the dungeon 
and sets up the adventure in part of 
the cave network. Weapons are drawn 
from central stores as appropriate to 
the needs of the characters in the 
party (old hands entitled to higher- 
level equipment tend to own their 
own artefacts and weapons), then the 
referee briefs the adventurers on the 
safe use of weapons, takes his party 
into the caves and assumes control of 
reality for a few hours. 

Be careful out there... 

My time was about to come. The ref- 
eree for my dungeon was assembling 
the party outside the stores and it was 
time to put away the notebook. Any 
last words of advice from Mr Gamer? 
“Watch your back, use commonsense 
and don’t be heroic. Listen very 
closely, a healthy sense of fear will do 
you no harm... and be careful out 
there.” 

Hmm. Muttering my priestly heal- 
ing incantation under my breath 
(‘Spirits aid me, I objure thee staunch 
this wound’) I went to the stores area 
to collect a mace and find out exactly 
what I was going to be up against for 
the next few hours. 

Basically, the referee takes control 
of reality in the dungeon - he’s set the 
traps and puzzles, and controls the 
course of the adventure by briefing 
monsters and answering questions, 
where appropriate. He also keeps tally 
of the physical condition of each party 
member in game temp,- the class and 
development of a character you’re 
playing determines the number of hit 
points a part of the body can take 
before it becomes inoperative, and 
affects your overall physical rating. 
Take too many hits without being 
healed, and you die before completing 
the dungeon. 

A matter of Time In -a - 

There are two types of time, once you 
go into the caverns. Time In, when 
everything that happens is happening 
in the adventure, and Time Out which 
is ‘real’ time, when the referee per- 
forms dungeon-keeping tasks like tak- 
ing inventory of the physical condi- 
tion of the player’s characters. A call 
of ‘Freeze’ during Time In, requires 
the players to stand motionless with 
their eyes closed until Time In is 
called again - there are limits to what 


can be achieved underground, and the 
referee uses the freeze command to 
suspend the action temporarily, so 
that ‘special effects’ can be produced. 
Like a wraith materialising in the 
middle of an adventuring party, or a 
spell taking effect on everyone... 

Suddenly the referee appeared in 
the guise of an undcad Paladin, a 
great warrior imprisoned between life 
and death by seven demonic spirits. 

Our quest, it turned out, was to kill 
the seven demons and free the undead 
Paladin. Our reward? Plenty of treas- 
ure, if we were lucky. 

And it is scary, entering the pitch 
dark caverns for the first time, not 
knowing what to expect. Well scary, 
and the effect takes quite a while to 
wear off, even when you get thor- 
oughly absorbed by the adventure 
scenario. I won’t go into a blow-by- 
blow account of the events of my first 
afternoon in Labyrinthe, but Alfred 
the Saintly didn’t do too well in the 
end. 

Everything went passably for a 
while - 1 even managed to persuade 
Gort, a warrior aligned to the powers 
of good, to carry my fourteen stone 
bulk across a pit of acid (in return for 
a spot of healing later on). I laid my 
hands on some treasure and inflicted a 
few damage points on the odd mon-.;^' 1 ,■,[ 
ster, and was beginning to get the 
hang of life underground. 

Then, in the final phase of the dun- 
geon, just as the remaining members 
of our party were about to confront 
the final demon, two rather unpleas- 
ant dwarf-like creatures who had been 
tagging along with us being nui- 
sances, went bananas. Piling into us 
from the darkness in an unguarded 
moment, shouting ‘double double’ to 
indicate they were wielding their 
weapons in both hands and doing 
double damage, they wiped out nearly 
everyone. Taken prisoner, I was 
relieved of the treasure I’d acquired, 
before being put to the sword. Mind 
you, a spot of heroics from the all- 
but-dead Gort saved the day, ulti- 
mately. 

Ah weflj/|,lfr|d the Saintly was 
lucky to have survived that long 
really... Think I’ll take him back for 
another go one of these Saturdays, 
tho’. 

Depending on when you go, a basic 
three-hour dungeon will cost £6 or 
£7. If you want full details, write to 
Pete Garner at PO Box 225, Orp- 
ington, Kent, BR6 7SX or phone 
068955851. Tell him you’re a mem- 
ber of Official Secrets, while you’re 
at it, and that Alfred the Saintly 
(and rather dead) sent you. 

Labyrinthe is well worth experienc- 
ing - it makes a bloody good day 
out, and who knows, you might get 
hooked! 
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FUN WITH THE MAIL 


/ 
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When people mention Postal Gaming or PBMs, if you’re at 
all familiar with the idea, you usually think of games such 
as Earthwood, Crasimoffs World, Global Supremacy or even 
It’s A Crime. But did you realise that the choice of PBM 
games is almost limitless - you can take the role of anything 
from a Tennis player, through to a Galactic Time-Warping 
Mega Worm... 

Nick looks at the history, and at some of the options. 

LET’S DRIFT back to the days of the horizon. He, his brother and some 

old, when the postal service gained of his chums came up with a new 

the accuracy of a blind carrier pigeon, type of game - a style of game that 

stuck in the fog over Bolton. was to change the gaming scene: 

One bright spark thought: “I fancy Gary Gygax and Dungeons and 
playing a game - but I’ve got no-one Dragons, the first big Role Playing 
to play with. What about a game of Game. 

chess with old Johnny down in Upper Meanwhile, Postal Gaming mobs 

Farhterswick?” And he worked out a were moving into different camps: 
way of exchanging moves. Diplomacy, Original Games, Newer 

From such a simple start. Postal Games, Role Playing Games. And 

Gaming began. But let’s face it, chess these in turn either mixed or stayed 
by post is a jolly slow process and separate; remained amateur or went 

pretty boring to all except the most professional. Of the rest, their brains 

die-hard chess fans. exnloded and their ’zines folded at 


New Generation 

One day, another clever man invented 
a board game and sold it to Avalon 
Hill. This was the game seemingly 
made for Post: Diplomacy. And a 
whole new generation of Postal Gam- 
ers was founded. In Diplomacy, you 
play the role of a European country, 
starting with limited resources - in 
order to survive and achieve domi- 
nance, you must make alliances then 
casually stab allies in the back at the 
correct moment using other alliances, 
or by feeding false information. 

In Dip, you run one European 
country and contact the other seven 
players to offer help, tips or slander 
by a process called Diploming in 
PBMese. A term you’ll hear again 
and again in the Postal Gaming world, 
Diploming is usually essential to win 
in many games, and makes for more 
fun. The other major form of inter- 
player communication is ‘Press.’ Used 
at the Games Master’s discretion. 
Press allows the written comments of 
one player to be read by everyone else 
in the game. Usually witty. Press adds 
another dimension: laugh at insults, 
peek in at allegiances and be a com- 
plete pain to everyone else. 

Diversification 

Diplomacy is still running strong in 
loads of amateur fanzines, kept out of 
the eye of the general market. These 
fanzines are run by real enthusiasts, 
but the majority of folk eventually got 
a bit fed up with the same old run- 
o’the-mill Dip, so they diversified 
into other games - some new, some 
made up. 

Back again, this time to the 1970’s, 
when another person popped up on 


the horizon. He, his brother and some 
of his chums came up with a new 
type of game - a style of game that 
was to change the gaming scene: 

Gary Gygax and Dungeons and 
Dragons, the first big Role Playing 
Game. 

Meanwhile, Postal Gaming mobs 
were moving into different camps: 
Diplomacy, Original Games, Newer 
Games, Role Playing Games. And 
these in turn either mixed or stayed 
separate; remained amateur or went 
professional. Of the rest, their brains 
exploded and their ’zines folded at 
the sudden complexity of the whole 
thing. What had been once nice and 
easy to classify (one on one, one 
moderating a group) had suddenly 
gone pretty weird and well complex. 

When the glossy magazines got in 
on the act, they tended to ignore the 
happy-go-lucky amateur run thingy- 
bobs and eyed up the professional 
postal games, maybe because articles 
were written by people with a limited 
knowledge and understanding of the 
amateur scene. Admittedly, amateur 
postal games can only cope with rela- 
tively few people - but they don’t 
deserve to be ignored. 

Amateur scene 

In the amateur scene, usually played 
via fanzines, you can enjoy Diplo- 
macy, Newer Games, Made-Up 
Games, Statgames, Role playing 
games and Sports Orientated games - 
and, more often than not, mixed 
games. I’ll have a quick look at the 
individual types... 

Dip’zines are by and for the tradi- 
tionalists - they stick to the old tried 
and tested formulae of the classic 
game that started it all. The few pure 
Dip’zines look with disdain at those 
who mix their games or who offer 
newer ‘not proper’ postal games. 

Newer games are those which are 
published by a gaming company rela- 
tively recently or those which have 
only just been adapted for the post. 
Such games include Sopwith (which 
is rapidly becoming a classic: simple 
and fun), Railway Rivals and En 
Garde. They hold great scope for 
plenty of ‘press’ in fanzines - enjoya 
ble to read, even if you’re not play- 
ing. 

Then there are the original, made 
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up games - games which have been s 
invented, or modified from other ' 
games. Original games can be about 
anything, from the rise of a rock 
group through to rampant rabbits eat- 
ing lots of dandelions. Adapted games 
can be as weird as Bourse based on 
Dip, Railway Rivals set in Middle 
Earth, or Sopwith using blobthings. 

Role playing postal games run by 
amateurs have one fatal drawback - 
turnaround time - but they can still be 
a great laugh. The problem is not the 
players, who have an easy task of tell- 
ing the GM their moves, but the vol- 
ume of work involved for the GM, 
who often has to produce reams of 
paper, individually typed, for each 
player. If you are lucky enough to get 
on one of these - pile straight in and 
hope it lasts. 

Sports games are the largest 
growth area of amateur postal games. 
United, a football variant, is probably 
the biggest. You play the team of your 
choice and wheel and deal, getting 
involved in player transfers, training, 
cup competitions, and so on. 

Statistical games are usually run 
solely on computer (United often is). 
They usually involve lots of figures, 
are often conquest sort of games and 
provide the staple look and feel of 
professional postal games. With any- 
thing from 12 to 500 people in a sin- 
gle game, a computer is vital . 

The Professionals 
Some people decided to make a full 
time job out of their hobby. Compa- 
nies started off in bedrooms: a com- 
puter, a printer, a ream of paper and a 
box of envelopes was about all you 
needed, and the increasing interest in 
postal gaming gave rise to a host of 
such companies, like those big mamas 
of the genre, KJC Games. As business 
increased, small companies took on 
more GMs to deal with the work and 
invented more games to cope with the 
insatiable appetite of the players. 

Nowadays, KJC, for example print 
out the equivalent of 2 paperback 
novels every hour on their printers - 
processing over a million game orders 
a year. To satisfy the demand, they 
have a wide-ranging variety of scena- 
rios on offer, from deep space strat- 
egy to inner city gangster games; 
beginner games to complex games. 

And of course, people too impa- 
tient to wait for the postie can play 
games via modem - on Telecom Gold 
there’s Diplomacy, there’s Party Line 
role playing on Compunet, and 
Shades on Micronet. A bit more 
expensive than a fewl3p stamps and 
game fee, though. 

So the choice is yours. And what a 
choice it is. 

Happy stamping! 
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INSIDE INFOCOM 


Huw Collingbourne, long-term Infocom fan and author of 
the PD adventure The Golden Wombat of Destiny phones 
Dave Lebling, co-author of Zork. There could be graphics 
in Infocom games yet, as Huw discovers... 


I nfocom games are dangerously addictive and their effects can 
be highly unsettling. I’ve seen intelligent and level-headed 
people transformed into gibbering idiots after sleepless nights 
wandering through the Great Underground Empire or the Outer 
Reaches of the Galaxy. Confirmed addicts may experience weeks 
of gloom and depression because they can’t get over the rainbow 
or catch a babel fish to stuff into their ears. 

Oddly enough, although it is now one of the most successful 
entertainment software companies in the world, it was only by 
chance that Infocom did not become a business software company 
instead. Indeed, they did once launch a database called 
Cornerstone but, for some reason, people seemed to find this a lot 
less entertaining than their other products such as The 
Hitchhiker’s Guide To The Galaxy. 

Set up in 1979 by a team of eight programmers, the company 
initially had no clear idea of the kind of product it should develop. 
It just happened that some of the Infocom programmers had 
previously written a text adventure game which was circulating 
on mainframes in the universities and was already becoming 
something of a cult. And they wondered whether it was possible 
actually to sell such a game. 

In the event, two programmers, Dave Lebling and Marc Blank, 
decided to have a go at converting that mainframe adventure to 
run on the less powerful personal computers which were then 
starting to be manufactured. That game was Zork. And when I 
spoke to Dave Lebling recently, I started by asking him about the 
genesis of that immensely successful adventure. 



When you first wrote the mainframe 
version of Zork did it occur to you 
that you might be able to make some 
money out of it? 

Oh no. We had written Zork kind of 
as a lark back in 1976/7. There was 
quite a history of that sort of thing at 
MIT - lots of people did that kind of 
‘midnight programming project’ - you 
know, the kind of thing you just didn’t 
do during normal working hours. There 
were a lot of what would now be called 
video games and a lot of trivia games - 
lots of things to keep you entertained. 
And Zork was just one more... 

So you are saying that you and Marc 
Blank just managed to jot it off in 
your free time when you were both 
still students? 

No, not exactly. There were four of 
us involved. Some of us were students. 
Some of us were not. I was a staff 
member, a researcher. Marc Blank was 


a student, Tim Anderson was a gradu- 
ate student and Bruce Daniels was a 
graduate student - they were the other 
three authors of the mainframe Zork. 
What language was Zork written in 
originally? 

It was written in a language called 
Muddle (MDL - an AI language devel- 
oped at MIT). It’s like LISP - it’s a 
recursive structure-oriented, user- 
extensible language. People who know 
LISP can look at Muddle and sort of 
figure out what they’re doing. 

If it’s so similar to LISP, why didn’t 
you just use LISP? 

Because Muddle was the language 
that our research group used. When we 
moved to Infocom we wrote another 
language especially for implementing 
Zork - that was ZIL - very much like 
Muddle itself but adapted specially to 
deal with adventure games. 

What’s the difference between ZIL 
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and a more standard version of LISP 
such as Common LISP? 

The most obvious difference is that 
instead of having parentheses it has 
angle brackets. That’s the first thing 
that would strike a LISP user as being 
strange. Other than that, ZIL has in it 
operations for doing the kind of things 
that are useful in Adventure games - 
moving one object from one place to 
another and very quickly checking to 
see if an object has a particular prop- 
erty. But there’s nothing in it that 
couldn’t easily be implemented in a 
good LISP system. 

How has ZIL developed over the 
years? You’ve had several different 
versions as I understand it. 

Oh, absolutely. In the first version 
the actual game size was 128K and 
there was a maximum of 256 objects - 
and that includes rooms as well as 
treasures and so on. In ZIL the rooms 
and the objects are represented in the 
same way. But at present, the maxi- 
mum game size is 256K and there is, in 
effect no limit to the number of rooms 
and objects. There are other changes 
too. Up till now our development sys- 
tem has been run on a DEC System 20 
but now we’re moving it onto a Mac II. 
The Dec 20, although we love it dearly 
and wish it would stay around forever, 
is unfortunately obsolete. It’s a huge, 
expensive mainframe computer. It 
costs a lot to maintain. It even has to 
have its own air conditioner. It’s really 
quite a drain on resources and we think 
the Mac should be a lot more managea- 
ble. 

When the games are released, what 
form are they in? You seem to have 
some kind of basic program which 
reads in the data. Is it interpreted in 
some way when we play them? 

Yes, it is an interpreter. ZIL itself is 
a virtual machine. That means it is a 
computer program which simulates the 
behaviour of a particular non-existent 
computer. It’s a bit like the kind of 
thing IBM do. They are famous for 
simulating earlier models of their com- 
puters. And the way you do that is to 
write a piece of software that acts like a 



CPU. Ours isn’t emulating an existing 
machine, it’s simulating a machine that 
doesn’t exist in hardware. But theoreti- 
cally it could. Another similar idea is 
languages like Pascal which are often 
compiled into what’s called a p-code. 
We call our thing the zee-system. It 
was done in this way to make it easy to 
convert from one computer to another. 
Now as we move into the uncharted 
waters of sound and colour, it’s becom- 
ing more and more difficult to maintain 
that portability. 

Sound and colour! I thought they 
were anathema to you. You’re not 
saying that Infocom is finally going 
to break with tradition and go into 
the sordid world of graphic adven- 
tures, are you? 

Yes. We’re thinking of that. 


After all those years when you’ve 
said you’d never have anything to do 
with graphics! What’s brought about 
this change of mind? 

When people ask me about graph- 
ics, I have never said we will never put 
graphics in our games. What I have 
said is that we will never put graphics 
in our games until a) they enhance the 
game and b) they do not detract from 
the amount of game available to the 
player. I mean, graphics eat up disk 
space and memory. If you put in 
twenty pictures, it would be uncon- 
scionable to reduce the game to half its 
size. 

So are you thinking of graphics you 
can look at every once in a while 
rather than fully animated graphics? 

That is close to what we are think- 
ing of. 

In other words, just like Magnetic 
Scrolls adventures? 



I haven’t the slightest idea what 
you’re talking about! ... Oh well, okay, 
to be honest, we are very closely affili- 
ated with Magnetic Scrolls, we like 
them a lot and I think they like us. I’ve 
heard that they have even put in quite a 
few references to us in their games. 

Is this an admission that you con- 
sider Magnetic Scrollsgames like The 
Pawn and Guild Of Thieves to be 
your main competition? 

I would not go further than to say 
that we consider ourselves to be 
friendly rivals. 

One of the things Magnetic Scrolls 
pride themselves on is their parser. 
The ‘in thing’ seems to be to allow 
users to type in an ever more varied 
range of grammatical constructions. 
But I wonder how many people ever 


get around to exploring the possible 
things you can say to an Infocom or a 
Magnetic Scrolls game? Most people 
end up just saying "Read scroll" or 
"Kill troll", don’t they? So is it really 
worth developing parsers beyond a 
certain point? 

I think it is. It’s a controversial opin- 
ion, but I think the advantage of a bet- 
ter parser is that the player can say 
more things to the game and be under- 
stood. The disadvantage of a better par- 
ser is that the player can say many 
more things that will be superficially 
understood but not actually understood. 
You can’t just blithely go off and say: 
‘Oh, sure, I’m going to have a parser 
with elypses and questions and state- 
ments’ and so forth and so on. You 
have to do it fairly carefully. Magnetic 
Scrolls have done a fairly good job of 
extending the basic three-word parser 
and adding on a few more bells and 
whistles. 



...when people ask me about graphics 
I have never said we will never put 
graphics in our games... 
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And you are going to respond to that 
challenge, I presume. 

We’re certainly hoping to carry on 
improving our parser. Over the last few 
months we rewrote the parser from 
scratch. The games that we’ll be pro- 
ducing later this year will have that 
new parser. It will have all the capabili- 
ties of the old one plus a few new ones. 
Good parsers obviously need good 
programmers. But I gather that some 
of the people who write Infocom 
adventurers are not programmers at 
all. Does that mean that just anybody 
can be given your system and a man- 
ual, put in front of a computer and 
start writing an adventure? 

Not exactly. I think a better way of 
saying it is that some of our writers are 
not professional programmers. You 
could not take an author off the street 
and just let them get on with it. You 
can take someone who’s technically 
sophisticated, like, say, Douglas 
Adams, with Hitchhiker’s. He can com- 
prehend what’s going on, though in 
actuality Steve Meretzky did all the 
programming. Many of our writers 
have not previously been professional 
programmers so it’s not an inherendy 
difficult system to learn. Part of the rea- 
son for moving onto the Mac II is to 
make it more usable to non program- 
mers. 

Where do you find new games writ- 
ers? 

All kinds of places. Usually they 
approach us. The vast majority of writ- 
ers have been promotions in house - 
people we knew already, who we’ve 
tried out on small projects. That’s basi- 
cally how Steve Meretzky came in - he 
was a tester. Brian Moriarty was in our 
Systems Group - the expert on 6502 
chips. Amy Briggs was another one 
who came in from testing. And occa- 
sionally we’ve hired people from out- 
side. 

What kind of organisation is there in 
Infocom? You’ve talked about testers 
and so on. Is there a kind of elite of 
games writers and millions of people 
just testing for bugs? 

There’s what’s called the Software 
Development Group. That’s divided 



into three parts. One part is familiarly 
known as the Imps, that’s the games 
writers, the second is the Testers. Then 
the third group is called the Systems 
Group. These are the people who main- 
tain ZIL and various computers. I have 
to say that the Imps are a sort of elite. 
What’s an average day for an 
Infocom programmer? Do you just 
come in as though it was an ordinary 
job and get on with your work? Or 
are there times when your mind is 
just a total blank and you can’t pro- 
duce anything? 

What it really depends on is what 
stage you are in writing the games. If 
you are still in the design process you 
may well come in and scratch your 
head a lot. Later, once the game is 
largely complete, you spend a lot of 
time reading the scripts of testers play- 
ing the games, seeing what they tried 
and modifying the game appropriately. 
And just fixing bugs. 

What exactly do the testers do? Do 
they just spot bugs or do they suggest 
new puzzles? 

They do everything from just beat- 
ing on the program to see if they can 
break it to making, in effect, literary 
criticism. Everything from nit-picking 
about whether a particular word should 
have a hyphen to a deep analysis of 
what is going on in a program as 
regards the story. 

Is it a big problem now finding ever 
new ideas for games? There are so 
many Infocom games and you’ve 
covered so much ground... 

Well, I don’t have any difficulty 
coming up with ideas. If you view the 
spectrum of what we put out - we have 
sci-fi, fantasy, mystery and romance - 
when you do a new thing you aim it at 
one of those points. You have an audi- 
ence in mind. You want to satisfy those 
fans. The avid fans are always calling 
for more difficult puzzles. They com- 
plain if it only took two weeks to finish 
such and such a game. On the other 
hand, you don’t want to make them 
inaccessible to people who haven’t got 
so much experience at playing games. 
When you’re stuck for ideas where 
do you go? Do you go to a library to 



ransack books, do you play other 
games or do you just ask one 
another? 

All of those things. For his current 
game, Steve Meretzky has been col- 
lecting books of logic puzzles. In gen- 
eral we all get ideas from books. I have 
a very large library. Lurking Horror 
was quite obviously the result of read- 
ing too much H.P Lovecraft. 

These days you are putting on-screen 
hints for people who do get stuck. 
Will these appear in all future 
releases? 

At the moment, that’s our plan. 
We’ve had mixed reaction to it. Some 
people love the idea, some people hate 
it. We may even go so far as to put on- 
line maps later. That’s still under con- 
sideration. We tried out the idea with 
Beyond Zork. But Beyond Zork shows 
you a fairly small section of the total 
map. It would be nice if you could see 
a bit more of it. 

I read a little while ago that you get 
problems from Christian fundamen- 
talists who object to your stories... 

It’s really a pretty minor problem. 
There is a certain antipathy on the part 
of a certain class of religious funda- 
mentalists to any reference to magic. 
Most of our fantasy games have magic 
in them. I think the thing that caused 
the greatest number of complaints was 
when we ran an ad for Spellbreaker 
which showed a picture of a wizard. 

We ran it in Boy’s Life magazine 
which is the magazine of the Boy 
Scouts. Boy Scouting in America is 
very strong amongst the same class of 
people who are likely to be religious 
fundamentalists. So parents saw this ad 
and got annoyed. I must say we got 
more letters about that than we ever got 
about sex. We did get a few complaints 
about The Leather Goddesses of Pho- 
bos, but not as many as we’d feared. I 
think Leather Goddesses was suffi- 
ciently obviously packaged that most 
people who bought it were not sur- 
prised. It didn’t sneak up on them. 

You got some other complaints too, 
didn’t you - about your newsletter, 
‘The New Zork Times’. I gather you 
were obliged to change its name. 
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It depends on what you mean by 
‘obliged’. We periodically got letters 
from lawyers of The New York Times 
complaining about the tide of our 
newsletter. 

And these complaints were in all ser- 
iousness? 

Oh, they were quite serious. But we 
ignored them. Finally, about the same 
time we were merging with Acdvision, 
and their lawyers and our lawyers were 
poring over everything that might be a 
potential drawback or holdup to the 
merger, we got a particularly nasty 
complaint. Instead of saying ‘We 
object to your use of our trademark’, 
they said ‘Stop using our trademark or 
we’ll see you in court.' I find it almost 
incomprehensible that they could really 
be serious. 

What were they afraid of - that peo- 
ple were mistakenly going out to buy 
New Zork Times instead of the New 
York Times? 

I don’t know. My understanding 
from talking to the legal people at Acti- 
vision is that the real problem is that if 
you own a trade mark you are obliged 
to defend that trademark against 
infringement, otherwise your trademark 
can become a generic term as happened 
with Kleenex. 

Maybe the newspaper’s lawyers were 
just in a bad mood because they 
hadn’t managed to solve the latest 
Infocom game? 

Hmm, now that may be a possibil- 
ity... 

How about you? Do you get around 
to playing the games written by all 
the other Infocom programmers? 

Not as much as I’d like. But I try to 
play as many as I can. 

Does the experience of writing so 
many games help you solve other 
people’s games? 

No, it really doesn’t actually. 
Because different authors have a differ- 
ent style. The fact that I’ve written so 
many games doesn’t help when I play 
Steve Meretzky’s games because his 
style is so different. And Brian Mori- 
arty’s are even more different. On the 
other hand, given that we play them on 
a version of our interpreter that allows 



you to escape into debugging, I can 
always cheat. 

Have you got a favourite game? 

My favourite game of the ones I 
have written is Enchanter. Then after 
that I guess Spellbreaker and The Lurk- 
ing Horror. Though maybe Zork II. 
Zork II was really our first game that 
really had anything remotely resem- 
bling a story in it. It’s hard to say. Of 
everyone else’s games I’ve always had 
a fondness for Planetfall. I like all my 
games but I always see the flaws in 
diem. 

How similar is the Zork Trilogy to 
the original Zork? 

It’s quite similar in that all the 
puzzles in the original Zork are also in 
the Trilogy with die exception of two. 
What’s different is that the original 
Zork had one fairly compact, connected 
geography. In the Trilogy what hap- 
pened was I went in and chopped out 
the middle of that geography out and it 
became Zork I. Then I made a new 
middle and added some of the peri- 
phery of the mainframe game to make 
Zork II. And then the remaining 
puzzles became Zork III. All the 
puzzles are there and the vast majority 
of the rooms too, but they’ve all been 
rearranged. 

I have to tell you that one of the 
things that had me puzzled about 
Zork II were all the references to 
baseball which I didn’t understand 
at all. 

Yes, since we’ve gotten more con- 
tacts from fans beyond the United 
States - Germany, Britain, Australia 
and so forth - it becomes more and 
more clear that references to things like 
baseball are not universally appre- 
ciated. It didn’t even occur to us that 
the games would have been distributed 
as widely as they are. 

Which do you think is the most diffi- 
cult Infocom game? 

Spellbreaker. It was designed and 
written as a gift to rabid fans. It’s the 
third game in a Trilogy and it’s inten- 
tionally more difficult because I was 
getting sick and tired of people writing 
to me saying the games were too easy. I 
thought, right, you’ve asked for it. 



Some of the easiest puzzles for some 
people can be insoluble and vice 
versa. When I played Starcross, the 
one puzzle I could not solve was the 
rat-ants. I had to get the hint book to 
help me. But when I read the answer 
I was really disappointed that it 
wasn’t a fiendishly complicated 
puzzle after all. I’d spent ages trying 
to find really clever and complicated 
ways of getting through that puzzle 
and all the while it was quite trivial. 
Frankly my ideas were much better 
than the actual solution. Do you get 
feedback from other people giving 
you alternative solutions to puzzles 
you never thought of? 

Sometimes. Occasionally, people 
just alert us to things we hadn’t thought 
about. Like, it used to be that the inflat- 
able boat in Zork I could be used to 
carry every object in the game once 
you’d deflated it. But the classic case of 
getting a new solution to a puzzle was 
when we were writing mainframe Zork. 
We had just implemented the clock- 
work canary inside the jewel-encrusted 
egg. Someone was playing the game 
and said ‘I’m really having trouble with 
this. And it’s frustrating because I 
know exactly what you’re meant to do 
once you get the canary.’ We said ‘Oh 
really?’- because we had no idea what 
you were meant to do. He said, ‘You’re 
supposed to take it up to the forest and 
wind it to attract the bird. We said ‘Oh, 
of course, yes, that’s right... er, but be 
sure you don’t play any more of the 
game until tomorrow!’ 

Do you ever go back and alter games 
once they’ve been released? 

When we make new disk masters 
we often release versions with bugs 
fixed. The only case I can think of 
where we’ve actually altered a puzzle 
was when we changed the Loud Room 
in Zork I. It was a more difficult puzzle 
on the mainframe Zork but it was also 
more illogical. We just got so annoyed 
with it. By today’s standards that 
puzzle was terrible. But when we wrote 
it we thought it was pretty good stuff. 

Do you see a day when you’ll say 
‘That’s it. I’m never doing another 
game in my life’? 

I always say that about two weeks 
before my game ships. I suspect at 
some point I might conceivably run out 
of ideas. 

Is it still fun or is it just a job? 

Oh it’s still a lot of fun. If it wasn’t 
fun it wouldn’t be worth doing. 


This interview first appeared 
in the September issue of 
Computer Shopper. We are 
grateful to Dennis Publishing 
and Huw Collingboume for 
permission to use it here. 
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PERSONNEL FILE 

So you need some text writing for an adventure do you... 


MICHAEL BYWATER first got 
involved with adventure games about 
five years ago. When he joined Punch, 
he persuaded them that using IBMs for 
wordprocessing in the office was a wise 
move, and once the computers were 
installed he started reviewing software. 
A review copy of Zork I was the first 
adventure game that arrived: “I got 
nowhere... I had no idea what was 
going on”, he remembers. 

In those days, the clue industry 
which now surrounds adventures hadn’t 
started. “Eventually someone else 
showed me around the game, revealing 
rooms and puzzles I hadn’t found for 
myself.” Playing games was only a 
small part of reviewing software, and 
reviewing software was only a small 
part of Michael’s work for Punch - but 
great things grew from this casual 
introduction to adventuring... 

January 1987 “was a fateful month”, 
according to Michael. Little did he 
know, when British Telecom sent him 
to the CES Show in Las Vegas to 
deliver a speech, that he was about to 
start writing adventure games... A total 
cock-up over the hotel bookings put Mr 
By water in a bad mood when he 
arrived, and Magnetic Scrolls’ Anita 
Sinclair was one of the first people he 
clapped eyes on. “I told her I’d played 
The Pawn and that I thought it 


sucked... I kicked off with an insult, 
and waited to see what happened.” 
They got on well. 

Friendly Rivals 
Although Magnetic Scrolls and 
Infocom are rivals, the competition is 
friendly. Anita had heard that 
Bureaucracy was proving a major 
problem, so she introduced Michael to 
Chris Reeve, Infocom ’s Vice President. 
Michael knew Douglas Adams, the 
author, from university days, and had 
collaborated with him in the past. 
Straight after the CES Show, Michael 
started work with Chris Reeve and Tim 
Anderson at Infocom and spent four 
weeks rebuilding the game. 

“It was done puzzle by puzzle, not 
as an entity, and the last 48 hours were 
a nightmare as we tried to put it all 
together. Lo and behold, it worked.” (If 
you want a flavour of the pain and 
problems involved in the creation of 
Bureaucracy, check out ‘The Strange 
and Terrible History of Bureaucracy’ 
hidden within the game.) “It was won- 
derful - getting on the inside of the 
adventure world without expecting to 
be.” 

For Michael, working on 
Bureaucracy was rather like working 
on a film - creating ‘scenes’ in isola- 
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“ rather like 
working on a film...” 

tion, and then editing them together 
into an entity. A few months after the 
Bureaucracy project was finished, 
Michael was asked to join the Jinxter 
team at Magnetic Scrolls: “Jinxter was 
another project which had been going 
without my involvement - I came in 
when the program’s substructure was in 
place, and there was a lot of text in 
there which was of no use. It was 
rather like sitting down to edit a one- 
hour documentary from hours and 
hours of footage.” 

The way in which Magnetic Scrolls 
creates adventures is fundamentally 
different to the approach used by 
Infocom, as Michael discovered: “The 
Magnetic Scrolls adventure creating 
system is data driven, unlike the 
Infocom system which is more word- 
driven. In essence, the Magnetic 
Scrolls system allows you to work in a 
data world, while Infocom offers a fic- 
tional environment. 

“The Mag Scrolls system allows an 
author to define objects and assign 
attributes to them - once the attributes 
of an object have been defined, you 
know that it will behave according to 
its characteristics throughout the game. 
For instance, an object might be 
defined as one which floats or sinks in 
water: when the player throws it into 
water you know what will happen. 
Infocom ’s system, on the other hand, 
rarely examines objects - it relies on a 
text loop that looks at parcels of text as 
the game is played. The Infocom sys- 
tem is less predictable from the 
author’s point of view, and a lot more 
playtesting is involved - a playtester 
has to throw an object into water to see 
what happens, and additional text may 
have to be written to make sure that the 
response given to the player is appro- 
priate.” 
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The By water editing pencil was 
wielded with vigour on Jinxter: “I 
changed everything”, Michael says, 
“there were yards and yards of Jinxter 
text on the Magnetic Scrolls VAX min- 
icomputer when I started, and soon the 
noun numbers were just about all that 
was left. I kept the scaffolding and 
started again on the text, working 
within the existing game structure of 
puzzles and locations.” 

For instance, the psychotic gardener 
who crops up in Jinxter was originally 
a rope! (The rope was a scenery noun, 
and under the Mag Scrolls system, a 
scenery noun defines something which 
you can talk about but can’t do any- 
thing with. In this way, using the exist- 
ing structure, Michael injected humour 
and a great deal of plot development to 
the game.) 

Jinxter was deliberately raucous, a 
send-up of the genre. There was an ele- 
ment of risk in setting out to have fun 
at the expense of ‘traditional’ adven- 
ture themes and their treatment, but Mr 
By water has strong feelings on the sub- 
ject... 

He is somewhat disparaging about 
many of the plots and much of the 
‘humour’ offered up for adventurers’ 
consumption: “People who play adven- 
tures are a lot more sophisticated than 
people think they are - adventure 
players are not nerds, they are not peo- 
ple with large heads and no friends: 
they are very sophisticated. You see a 
lot of games that are technically sound 


- they play well, but the games are 
illiterate. It’s time adventures got away 
from plots that involve saving the 
world from destruction, scenarios in 
which only you can save the world. It’s 
so banal, so awful, so immature. The 
problem is, most of the people writing 
them aren’t storytellers and people who 
haven’t got a story to tell tend to write 
bad Zaphod Beeblebrox parodies or 
cybernetic stuff. 

“And the jokes, some of the jokes 
are sub CSE English standard - writ- 
ing jokes is like brain surgery. Don’t do 
it, unless you know how. Amateur joke 
writers tend to tell you a joke is coming 

- if there is one thing I would outlaw, 
it is exclamation marks, they are nearly 
always unnecessary... and when you get 
two or three together.. ,aargh(!) 

“I don’t know how a joke works, 
they just happen - I might just pile 
absurdity onto absurdity until the whole 
thing busts. There’s this fellow who 
runs a joke school in Islington, where 
he teaches people comedy - I went 
along one day and couldn’t relate to 
any of it. I really like Les Dawson - he 
doesn’t do jokes, but just stands on 
stage and describes things, and you see 
the image and laugh at it. During a nar- 
rative he might describe his mother-in- 
law as having a face like a bag of 
greasy spanners, and after a moment 
you get this image of a greasy bag full 
of spanners and relate it to someone’s 
face...” 

Jobsworths 

The Guardian in Jinxter, for instance, is 
a satire on the fake, pseudo-gods found 
in many adventure scenarios. “Basi- 
cally, he is a traffic warden, a job- 
sworth, and the fact that he’s immortal 



just a few 
of the many and 
varied outlets for the 
work of Michael By water 


is a bore - all he’s interested in is 
where his next cheese sandwich is com- 
ing from.” Juxtaposing or replacing the 
expected with the unexpected is a pow- 
erful technique: “There’s no such thing 
as ‘ the man in the street’ - if you look 
closer, they’re all crazed.” 

The difference between an ‘amateur’ 
writer and a professional is perhaps 
best illustrated by the gardener in 
Jinxter. He’s off his lid, tearing around 
filling the garden with fountains and so 
on, and is the opposite of the ‘tradi- 
tional’ and more obvious characterisa- 
tion of a forelock-tugging rustic that 
might appear in a poorly-written adven- 
ture. The impact of an original 
approach, written up well is clear: 
Michael devoted about fifty words to 
the gardener in Jinxter, yet just about 
every reviewer mentioned the charac- 
ter... 

“Writing an adventure is very differ- 
ent to writing a book - a book is linear, 
and you don’t have to make any deci- 
sions as you read it: the author does all 
the work. You have to supply the sound 
and graphics to a book, but the writer 
controls you and you know you are not 
going to have to work. You can’t put 
the logic of a book into a game - you 
have to start from scratch with a game, 
and work with the logic of puzzles. The 
thing I love about adventures is that 
you can wander around, exploring the 
environment. In Zork II, for instance, I 
wanted a fast forward button so I could 
skip past the puzzles and move on. 
Although Mind Forever Voyaging got a 
bad press, I loved it because it had a 
huge geography and you got a marvel- 
lous sense of being an invisible man - 
wandering around, you could choose 
where to go.” 

“Writing a game is a bit like writing 
a news story - you have to pack every- 
thing up at the front, because you’re not 
sure how far the player is going to get.” 

Future Developments 

Not surprisingly, both Magnetic Scrolls 
and Infocom are refining and develop- 
ing their adventure-creating systems - 
and the buzz for the future of adventure 
gaming involves Non Player Characters 
- NPCs (see Steve Cooke’s article, 
elsewhere in this issue). 

Confidentiality agreements mean 
that Mr By water is not at liberty to 
reveal much, but he is currently work- 
ing on a new game for Infocom, a game 
which he is writing from the very 
beginning. “One of the problems with 
adventures has been NPCs - characters 
like Marvin in Hitch Hikers or the thief 
in Zork I have been very limited in the 
past. Infocom’s new interactive fiction 
system means that you can now do 
things that were previously not possi- 
ble, and Magnetic Scrolls have also 
made major advances which offer tre- 
mendous potential. Adventures could 





stay still, but are more likely to have 
NPCs which are almost living creatures 
within the game world, complete with 
their own moods and emotions that 
affect their response to situations. 
Enhanced sound and graphics are also 
possible, and adventures could go far, 
far away from where they are now 
towards interactive TV - like the fam- 
ily wall in Fahrenheit 451 . 

Going for a Walk... 

“I’m looking at the possibility of doing 
a game direct on the Magnetic Scrolls 
system. Because it is a data-driven sys- 
tem, you could start an adventurer off 
in a plain, featureless room and allow 
the player to call a universe into being. 
I’d like to write a new, text-based game 
set in a world created on the Mag 
Scrolls system, a game that was not 
puzzle-based - I want someone to be 
able to enjoy the landscape, so that 
playing the game would be like going 
for a walk, not necessarily solving 
puzzles on the way.” 

Other projects for the future might 
involve sound and music. Both Michael 
and Douglas Adams are keen Mac 
musicians, and there was a plan to get 
involved in CDI: “we’re both fasci- 
nated by sound, and see CD as a 
medium that could provide interactive 
sound - we weren’t that keen on using 
the graphics side of CD Interactive - 
our real interest lay in enhancing words 
with sound, an aural adventure possi- 
bly...” 

The CDI project is all but dead, but 
Adams and By water may yet combine 
forces and computers on a purely musi- 
cal project. “We might get together and 
produce an album of Baroque music, 
using all the technological panoply at 
our disposal. The logic of such music 
sometimes demands things that human 
performers simply can’t do, and using 
computers would allow us to adhere 
strictly to performance values.” 

A Bit of Everthing... 

By water is a lucky man, by his own 
admission. “I learnt my trade at Punch 
- it was a wonderful job, working on 
the staff for four years. I’d go in on a 
Monday morning and be asked to write 
2,000 words by Wednesday on the 
miner’s strike, say, as a parody of Dry- 
den. There’s nowhere else you’d be 
allowed to do that, let alone be told to 
do that. I’m terribly lucky - I moved 
out from there, going freelance a 
couple of years ago and started doing a 
bit of everything - bits of radio, film 
and at the moment, I’m finishing a 
novel in which the lead character is an 
adventure writer. I’m lucky to be asked 
to write adventures. I aim the adven- 
tures I write at myself - I sit down to 
have fun. Writing things ‘for’ people, 
for a target audience is complete crap - 
I don’t want to patronise people. Just 
have fun.” 
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A Life in the Day Of... 

LEN MORON 

Aquata’s New A.R.S.E. Rep is 
a ball of fire in a herringbone 
overcoat, writes Suzie Dope 

“We Stokies have got to stick together.” 
The languid, challenging figure reclining 
against the rough-shod wall gives me a 
challenging glance from languid, reclining 
eyes, “but let’s not talk about me, honey. 

How’s about we make ourselves , J . , 

comfortflhie nn thic cheese sandwich, 
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comfortable on this recliner and 
delve into your personal history 
like two old buddies?” 

Understand Moron’s desire to help 
a girl do a difficult job in any way he 
feels like, and you have the measure of 
this languid, irresistible man who, 
mark my words, will shake up the 
public image of Guardians and set the 
cat among the pigeons. 

“I want to put something to you,” 
Moron murmurs, exuding the confi- 
dence which the public demand - but 
so rarely receive - from the Guardians. 
“Our job is to help people fulfil their 
lives. 

“Like for example a girl like your- 
self shouldn’t be out on the streets day 
after day. You should be in a little flat 
somewhere, where you could play 
with a poodle or two, lounge around 
in a kimono, you know what I 
mean?’ 

Put like that, who can argue with 
Moron? 

Certainly he has style. The chairs, 
for instance. “Yes,” he agrees shyly, 
“I’m rather proud of them. I use them 
for sitting on. It’s rather a style point, 

I think. My mentor was Len Spoon 
and he was very keen on novel appli- 
cations for utility things. Look, hon- 
ey, these chairs recline right back, 
why don’t I show you?” 

The deeper one falls under the spell 
of a captivating man-child like Moron, 
the more one is aware of the vast gulf 
between him and the traditional, her- 
ringbone-overcoated Guardian: middle- 
aged, moustachioed, munching a 


the traditional 
A.R.S.E. member 
has none of the 
grace, elegance, 
wit, charm and 
sparkling, sheer 
personality of the unique Moron. 

“I want to get away from the old 
image,” says Moron candidly. “I 
wouldn’t tell this to just anyone, hon- 
ey - why not kick off those constrict- 



ble stamp of haute cuisine on his 
lithe, elegant frame. True, he carries a 
cheese sandwich - but it’s wholemeal 
bread and Roquefort and old-fashioned 
butter which Moron discovered “while 
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out of shape? - but I want the public 
to call us Friends rather than Guardi- 
ans. After all, this is the present day, 
and it’s time to throw out those pater- 
nalistic attitudes and for men and 
woman to come together as equals in 
freedom of choice.” 

One cannot but agree. The day of 
the paternalistic Guardian is over. 
True, Moron sports a herringbone 
overcoat - but it bears the unmistakea- 


“No need to dress like a schlump," 
he asserts. “Nowadays, it’s ongoing 
support which people require. The 
days of rushing around swamps and 
mines, turning up in mid-air and so 
forth, by me that’s strictly old hat. 
Say, talking of hats, why don’t you 
and me go and buy you something for 
your pretty hair? Maybe in the morn- 
ing?” Who could resist such an offer, 
or such a man? Not me, for sure. 


We know you’re only superhuman. 

We know you care. 

We know you do your best. 

Every day, in all weathers, you’re out on the job. 
You don’t ask for much. 

Immortality is its own reward. 

But have you thought about the future? 
Have you thought about Life Insurance? 

We have. 

Which is why we launched a special scheme. 

A scheme tailored for immortal demi-gods. 
You may think there’s no point. 

Nor did anyone else. 

So we’ve gone bust. 

TWIT & CO - INSURANCE BROKERS 


A few pages from The Independent Guardian, the news- 
paper for immortal jobsworths. Part of the Jinxter packaging, 
produced by Michael By water on his DTP system 


..writing jokes is like Brain 
Surgery. Don't do it unless 
you know how...” 
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PLAY BY 
MAIL-ORDER 


O 

J NE OF THE commonest com- 
- plaints I receive from readers is 
“Why can’t 1 buy adventure games in 
the shops?” Yet many of the best 
adventures around wouldn’t be availa- 
ble in the shops, even if they did 
bother to stock our favourite type of 
game. Some of the best adventures 
are written and published at home, by 
one-man, two-man and frequently 
one-woman businesses: the indepen- 
dent mail-order software houses. 

Many people are reluctant to send 
for software by mail-order for fear of 
being ripped off, and I do understand 
those fears having occasionally lost 
money myself through having 
responded to ads by companies that 
turned out to be disreputable (and 
once, I nearly lost a disk drive!). But 
such rip-off merchants are mostly the 
middle-men, the large mail-order 
operations selling other people’s 
games - and mostly arcade games at 
that. Let’s face it, if your aim is to rip 
people off, you’re not going to get 
rich quick by offering dud adventure 
games for sale! 

The mail-order operations I’m 
talking about are the operations set up 
by people who write their own adven- 
tures (often using Quill, PAW, or 
GAC), duplicate them at home, maybe 
go to the trouble and expense of pro- 
ducing a proper cassette inlay, hope 
for a few reviews because they can’t 
afford to advertise, and generally sell 
their games at the £1.99/£2.99 mark. 

The vast majority of them also 
offer a retum-of-post service, so if 
you pop your cheque or postal order 
in the post on Monday, you could be 
playing your brand new adventure by 
Wednesday evening. They will also 
willingly replace any tape that gives 
loading problems, and generally 
answer any queries you have about 
the adventure. Customers are far more 
important to these people because 
they have fewer of them! 


Mike Gerrard, specialist 
adventure writer and regular 
columnist for Your Sinclair, 
checks out some of the games 
that come to him in the mail. 
Big is not necessarily best, as 
he reveals... and if you fancy 
going into business yourself 
Pat Winstanley looks at 
adventure writing utilities 
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Because they can’t afford to advertise, 
a lot of them sell their games by doing 
mail-shots about new releases to peo- 
ple who’ve bought their previous 
adventures, so it’s in their interest to 
make sure you get good service from 
them. If you’ve got thousands of cus- 
tomers, you can afford to ignore a few 
complaints, but where you’ve only 
got a few hundred, or maybe just a 
few dozen, every satisfied customer 
counts. 

That’s not to say that you’re guar- 
anteed good service from everyone, 
and you are certainly not guaranteed 
good adventures from them all, but 
there are some reliable names you can 
trust. It would be well worth trying at 
least one adventure from each of the 
‘respectable’ mail-order writer/sellers, 
to see how you like them. Most of the 
small adventure houses I know of are 
writing games for the Spectrum, 
because those are the adventures I 
see, though I know some are also 
available on the Commodore or 
Amstrad, and there are other small 
companies that specialise in other 
machines; but you’ll have to find out 
who those are for yourself (or let 
us know for a future issue of 
CONFIDENTIAL - EDs). 

On the Tartan Trail 
One company that has been around 
quite a while now is Tartan Software, 
run by Tom Frost. With a name like 
that, the company has to be Scottish! 
As well as writing adventures, Tom’s 
no slouch when it comes to solving 
them - he’s the man who won the 
video recorder that was on offer to the 
first person to solve The Ket Trilogy 
when it was released by Incentive 
several years ago. One of Tom’s 
games, 1942 Mission , has also won 
an award, and Tom’s one of those 
rare people who programs his own 
adventures rather than usins a utility 


Mind you, his basic adventuring sys- 
tem was published as a utility by 
CRL not long ago: The Adventure 
Builder. 

Tom mostly publishes his own 
games, but has put out a few from 
other people too, and his list is now 
pretty long. One of his most interest- 
ing releases was his Six-in-One pack- 
age, which included, as strange as it 
may sound, six adventures. These 
were specially written and put 
together for newcomers to adventur- 
ing, and increased in difficulty as you 
progressed through the compilation, 
with each game introducing some 
new type of puzzle. The first few also 
had built-in HELP messages, which 
you could call up if you got really 
stuck, and I was very impressed by 
the games which I now always sug- 
gest to anyone who says to me “I’m 
new to adventures, what can you rec- 
ommend?” 

Tartan’s latest release is Double 
Agent , a split-screen text-only game 
in which you take control of two 
characters who can move indepen- 
dendy around the adventure area. 

You can switch from one to the other, 
and have to get the two to work 
together sometimes, in order to solve 
certain problems. Tom told me it was 
a nightmare to program, but the result 
is a very enjoyable and entertaining 
game, with a prize of £50 on offer to 
the person to solve it with the small- 
est number of moves before Novem- 
ber 30th. I asked Tom if his next 
release would feature three characters 
- he said he’d tried to do it, but had to 
admit defeat. 

Running Rivers 

Another reliable ’veteran’ of the mail- 
order game is Jack Lockerby of River 
Software, who’s also published a 
lengthy list of titles, and not a bad 
one among them Jack wrote his enrly 
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Tartan’s two-hander, Double Agent 


games on The Quill, and later on 
PAW, and it’s a sign of the care that 
he takes that he updated some of his 
early titles from Quill to PAW just for 
the sake of improving them. He also 
tries to give value for money by put- 
ting two games on every tape. He is 
also someone who knows how to get 
the most out of Gilsoft’s utilities. Two 
of Jack’s games were the first PAW’d 
games I saw, not long after the utility 
had been released - in a few short 
weeks, he’d shown that he’d got the 
hang of PAW and was using many of 
its facilities to full effect. 

Having a chuckle 

One of my weaknesses is for humor- 
ous adventures, and I love Delta 4 
games as well as the funnier Infocom 
releases like Hitch Hikers' or Leather 
Godesses ofPhobos. So it shouldn’t 
surprise anyone to learn that some of 
my favourite mail-order games have a 
strong joke content... they also have 
to be good adventures, of course. 

One person who combines humour 
with deviousness is John Wilson, who 
trades under the name of Zenobi Soft- 
ware. John’s first adventures show a 
definite influence from Fergus 
McNeill, who has influenced far too 
many adventure authors in my opin- 
ion. But John Wilson doesn’t just 
copy; he has moved on to create his 
own style of game. And a very popu- 
lar style it is too. Many a letter I’ve 
had praising them, and asking when 
the next game is due out - in my 
mailbag, people enquire after John’s 
games just as avidly as they ask about 
the next Delta 4 release. 

Several of John’s games are Mid- 
dle Earth send-ups, like An Everyday 
Tale of a Seeker of Gold , which was 
going to be called The Boggit, till a 
certain McNeill used the title for his 
Hobbit send-up. And I can confirm 
that John came up with the title separ- 
ately, as he sent me a pre-release ver- 
sion called The Boggit long before 
either of us had heard of the Delta 4 
release. John’s later games feature 
two heroes he’s created, Fuddo and 
Slam, and no prizes for guessing 
where those names came from. 

In his own enterprising way, after 
releasing a few games, John set him- 
self up as Zenobi Software under the 
Government Enterprise Scheme. That 
gives him a year in which he can 
devote himself to adventure-writing 
and try to make the company pay its 
way. When I asked him where the 
name Zenobi Software came from, 
John said it was the name of his cat. I 
never did find out where the name of 
the cat came from... 

The other mail-order house that 
specialises in very funny games is 
Zodiac Software, run by two idiots... 
sorry, two young men named Dave 
Dutton and Andy Lowe. Their first 
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two releases came my way out of the 
blue, turning up in a Jiffy Bag in my 
post at Your Sinclair, along with all 
the other mail-order games sent in 
hope of a review. But these two actu- 
ally got a review, as they really stood 
out from the crowd. Both were spoof 
games. Soap Land sending up TV 
soap operas and Scary Mansion , a 
horror send-up. And both were so 
funny that I went on playing them for 
much longer than usual, simply 
because I wanted to discover more 
jokes, just as I used to play Intercep- 
tor games in order to uncover new 
locations with graphics from Terry 
Greer. 

Zodiac went on to do a spoof west- 
ern - A Fistful of Blood Capsules - 
and a spoof spy story called For Your 
Thighs Only , a wonderful tide that 
makes you want to rush out and buy it 
at once. Their last release, Fairly Dif- 
ficult Mission , contains their own ver- 
sion of the type of adventure that gets 
mail-order games a bad name, com- 
plete with bug and spelling mistakes, 
and which the player is invited to 
review. 

Jobs for the girls 

Writing adventures isn’t just a case of 
jobs for the boys, though, as this style 
of game in my opinion shows its 
superiority by appealing to both men 
and women, and with no age barrier 
either. Just as we’ve seen women suc- 
ceed in the professional adventure- 
writing world with the likes of Anita 
Sinclair at Magnetic Scrolls and Amy 
Briggs at Infocom, some of the 
smaller software houses also have 
their women authors: in which case, 
it’s definitely female-order... 

One such is Linda Wright, some of 
whose games have been published by 
Incentive, though recently Linda has 
taken to releasing her own games on 
her own label: Marlin Games. The 
first of these that I saw was The Jade 
Stone , a two-part adventure that 
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Zodiac's Fairly Difficult Mission - full of ‘bugs’ 


impressed me very much with its pro- 
fessionalism, and this was quickly fol- 
lowed by Cloud 99 , a very different 
fun adventure that involved Jack Frost 
in messing up the weather conditions 
and you in putting them right again. 
It’s a sign of my regard for these 
games that, although review space is 
very tight in Your Sinclair, and only a 
handful of the many that come in get 
reviewed each month, I found room to 
review both of Linda’s adventures. 
And I’m delighted to see that her lat- 
est release has just landed on my 
desk. It’s for the 128K Spectrum only, 
is called The Beast , and was inspired 
by a creature known as the Beast of 
Exmoor. 

Another successful female author 
is Sandra Sharkey, who I’d better not 
refer to as the Beast of Wigan or 
she’ll have my guts for garters. 

Sandra’s game, Shymer , is pub- 
lished by her own Sharksoft label for 
the Amstrad and by Atlas Adventure 
Software in its Spectrum version. 
Sandra was also asked to convert it 
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for the ST by Incentive, as a demon- 
stration of what the ST Adventure 
Creator utility is capable of. To show 
that she’s no one-hit wonder, Sandra 
has also recently designed an adven- 
ture with my brother, Pete, which no 
less a company than Level 9 will be 
publishing. ( Full details in the Level 9 
piece, this issue - EDs) 

Going professional - and back 
A programming team that has moved 
from mail-order only to professional 
release - and then back again - is The 
Essential Myth. This name hides a 
trio of students who first came to my 
attention with Book of the Dead, 
which they originally published them- 
selves. It gained rave reviews from 
myself and from Derek Brewster in 
Crash, and was then taken up and 
published by CRL. The trio then 
moved on to produce Jekyll and Hyde 
, a brilliant PAW’d adaptation of the 
famous Robert Louis Stevenson 
story. This too, was going to be pub- 
lished by CRL, but then The Essential 
Myth decided to publish it themselves 
for reasons we’d better not go into 
here. It wouldn’t surprise me if some- 
one else took the game on - and nor 
would it surprise me to see the name 
of The Essential Myth behind many 
more exciting adventures in the 
future. 

• Mike has covered small adven- 
ture producers with a special 
emphasis on the Spectrum and 
Amstrad CPC machines. In future 
issues of CONFIDENTIAL we 
would like to explore this field fur- 
ther, so if any readers out there are 
writing adventures, have had 
experiences with small companies 
or would just like to join in the 
debate, please don’t hesitate to 
write to us... 

Meanwhile, over the page, 
Pat Winstanley gives an overview 
of adventure creating utilities ... 
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Thinking of Writing 
Your Own Adventures? 


Pat Winstanley offers a few tips and hints on choosing 
a utility. Would-be adventure writers start here. 



I’VE YET to meet an adventure 
player who doesn’t (secredy or other- 
wise) harbour the desire to write their 
own game. And whatever your 
machine, the chances are there’s a 
ready-made program to help you. In 
fact, some machines are catered for 
by several utilities, so how do you 
choose which one is best for the type 
of games you want to write? 

Perhaps the best place to start is by 
considering the nature of an adventure 
creator. No program can write adven- 
tures for you - they are merely tools 
which provide a skeleton system. In 
other words, an adventure with no 
rooms, puzzles, objects etc. Your task 
is to add the flesh, devising land- 
scapes, characters and problems, then 
to teach the system how to decide 
what to do in a given situation. 

The only being capable of creating an 
adventure is the human sort. Comput- 
ers are incredibly good at crunching 
numbers and remembering things, but 
they can only do what they are told, 
and are incredibly good at ignoring 
the obvious, something that humans 
take for granted. I mean, if you were a 
computer and an adventurer typed 
“gert then swrod” you’d know 
straight away that what they really 
meant was “pick up the blue sword as 
the red one isn’t here”. 

Wouldn’t you? 

But you’re not a computer. A mere 
machine would look at the actual 
spelling of the words typed and 
wouldn’t notice that “swrod” is 
“sword” with a transposition error. 
Similarly, it wouldn’t realise that 
“gert” came about because the 
banana-fingered typist nudged the ‘r’ 
while aiming for the ‘t’. And because 
of its stupidity, the computer would 
come back whining “I don’t know 
how to do that”. 

If a computer is that stupid, what 
makes you think it can create an 
entire best-selling adventure? Of 
course, it can’t - but you can if you 
go about it in the right way. Using an 
adventure writing utility demands an 
understanding of the way it works, 
and the best way to start is to think of 
such a utility as three separate parts: 

1. The Database 

This holds all the information about 
your game environment, such as how 
many objects there are, what they are 
like, where they are and how they are 
to be identified. Identifying objects 
demands that they be tagged with a 


label - a noun - so a list of relevant 
nouns must also be present. The 
player needs to be able to move 
around the playing area and know 
where he is, so room descriptions and 
the connections between rooms also 
need to be in the database. At times, 
the player needs to be given further 
information, so the database also 
needs to be supplied with a set of 
messages. 


2. The Instructions 

Having provided the program with 
data, it now needs to be told what to 
do with the information. This is 
achieved by a collection of IF/THEN 
type statements. Thus for the player to 
get a sword, there must be something 
telling the computer how to carry out 
the activity. The computer needs to be 
instructed. Generally, these ‘condi- 
tions’ are in the form 


IF the player types in certain words 
THEN do what the words say if you 
can ELSE tell the player it's impossi- 
ble (and preferably why) 


All these instructions are entered 
into the condition tables of adventure 
creation utilities using a special lan- 
guage which the interpreter can 
understand. (Bear in mind the com- 
puter’s stupidity... it doesn’t like mis- 
spelt words or silly numbers in the 
condition tables any more than it likes 
them in the player’s command.) 

3. The Interpreter 

This is where the computer actually 
does some work. It has to read the 
player’s typed command, match it to 
the vocabulary in the database (at 
which point it turns the words into 
numbers, as numbers are easier for a 
computer to cope with) then match 
the ‘parsed’ command to instructions 
in the condition tables. Each time the 
IF part of an instruction matches the 
command, the computer will attempt 
to perform the actions specified in the 
instruction. 

Left to itself, the program can set 
the screen out in a simple manner, so 
you needn’t worry about that. Your 
job as a writer is to give accurate 
information and even more accurate 
instructions so that the interpreter can 
do its job properly. 


Each of the three components of 
an adventure creating utility men- 
tioned above depends on the other 
two... information is of no use with- 
out instructions to tell the interpreter 
what to do, and similarly, instructions 
are no use if there is no information 
for the interpreter to use when trying 
to carry them out. Without the inter- 
preter, nothing would happen when 
you try to run the game. 

The key to understanding and 
being able to use an adventure creator 
is an appreciation of both the adven- 
ture creator programming language 
and how it is used. Make no mistake 
about it. When you use an adventure 
creator you are programming, just as 
much as if you were writing in 
BASIC or machine code. The adven- 
ture creator mightn’t have as many 
words in its language as BASIC, but 
then a great many BASIC words are 
pretty useless when it comes to writ- 
ing adventures. An adventure crea- 
tor’s language is custom-designed to 
perform the type of actions needed in 
adventures, so nothing is irrelevant, 
although many of the keywords 
would best be left until you are thor- 
oughly familiar with the more 
straightforward ones. 

So which creator do you choose? 

To some extent, you will be 
restricted by what is available for 
your machine, but most people will 
be able to choose between Gilsoft’s 
Quill or PAW, and Incentive’s GAC or 
STAC. Gilsoft’s languages have a 
skeleton which already contains most 
of the routines needed for general 
adventures, so they are simple to 
learn and use at a basic level. How- 
ever, adapting the system routines can 
entail a lot of work, and sometimes 
calls for an understanding of BASIC 
or machine code. Incentive’s pro- 
grams offer less in the way of ready- 
made routines, but the language is 
nearer to BASIC and allows the user 
to manipulate building blocks of vari- 
ables to great effect, saving both time 
and memory. A lot more work is 
needed on GAC or STAC to produce 
simple games, because so much has 
to be understood before progress can 
be made. 

The choice is up to you. Both sys- 
tems have their fans amongst begin- 
ners and advanced users alike. If you 
are brand new to adventure creation, I 
would suggest you try to write the 
same simple adventure on each, to see 
which one suits your style best. 
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UNCLE MEL'S PWOBLEM KORNER 

Adventure problems solved for our younger readers (and a few not-so-young), by our 
very own Uncle Mel. Industry figure, fountain of wisdom (if not youth), and general 
all-round guy, Mel Croucher - over to you... 


Alison Dunworth 
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Dear Uncle Mel 

I’m not very good looking, smell a bit 
and lack confidence with girls, but I 
don’t understand that when I showed 
my solution map of Wiz Biz to a 
Swedish girl she tried to cut off my 
tongue. Where did I go wrong? 

C Hanger 


dere unkil mel i em maganin direktar 
of a sukssesfil softwar hows but te 
presur ar so big i kant coap wot te 
foccan i do? 

Dear Mr Darling 

Don’t you think it’s time you made 
way for someone a little younger? 


Dear Uncle Mel 

How do I avoid the police station in 
Magnetic Scrolls’ Corruption ? 

Yours sincerely, 

K Dodd 

Dear Ken 

Try changing your accountant. 

Dear Uncle Mel 

I can’t get started at all with Valkyrie 
17 for the Spectrum. Can you please 
give me some expert tips. 

Dave Bomber 

Dear Dave 

Try pressing LOAD" "ENTER on 
those funny button things on top of 
the machine. Placing a cassette of 
the game in a tape recorder con- 
nected to the MIC port sometimes 
helps. (Or is it the EAR hole, I 
always get them mixed up). Any- 
way, if you need any more expert 
advice, don’t hesitate to ask. 

Sir 

I wish to solve the surrealist version 
of Lord of the Rings. 

R Magritte 

Dear Rene 

Make friends with Pippin, who is 
the giant apple trapped inside the 
locked room. Don’t forget to sue 
Jeff Beck for using this idea on one 
of his record sleeves. 



Dear Cliff 

There is nothing wrong with your 
map’s directions. Unfortunately 
‘NE.SE.ENS.WEN SEN’ is the filth- 
iest, most disgusting perverted sug- 
gestion possible in the Swedish lan- 
guage. You are fortunate that she 
selected your tongue for removal. 

Dear Uncle Mel 

I like Football Manager, Masters of 
the Universe, Megalomania and 
Chubby Gristle. What should I do? 


I am afraid that you are Robert 
Maxwell. There is no known cure. 



Dear Oik 

One wishes to complain that the unit 
of currency in The Guild of Thieves is 
known as ‘the Ferg’, which one finds 
very annoying. 

A Windsor 

Dear Sir 

I understand from a colleague that 
you ride around in a Massey Fergu- 
son named the Duchess of Pork. 
Noting that you name yourself after 
a knot, you are obviously quite 
insane. Please do not communicate 
with this magazine again, this is an 
exclusive publication. 


Dear Uncle Mel 

My little Willie spends all his time 
locked in his room playing adventure 
games with himself. I am frightened 
that he will become addicted to them, 
and turn into one of those zit-ridden, 
pale, boring gits you meet at Micro- 
fairs. Please can you help me, I am at 
my wit’s end. 

Anne Ore (nee Holding), 
Wit’s End, 
East Clintwood, 
Mordor. 

Dear Ms Ore 

I think you should try to take your 
Willie’s mind off his solitary habit 
by buying him something to play 
with, like a cowboy outfit. May I 
suggest De Lorean? 

Dear Uncle Mel 

I am having great difficulty filling in 
the missing words of my latest adven- 
ture Grubb Street Publisher. On 
looking through my collection of 
Polaroids, I have recently come 
across one featuring yourself, the 
Ladies of St Brides, three French 
loaves and a jacuzzi. Perhaps you can 
forward me a humorous feature by 
return, or else. (CONFIDENTIAL) 

Dear Graeme Kidd 
Light fire, burn Polaroid, go North, 
unlock door, light lamp, lift lid, put 
head in bowl, pull lever. 



WIN 

£500 


worth of 

You choose it, and 


Official Secrets is a club, right? 

And if you’re reading this, then you must be 
a member of Official Secrets. Yes? 

(We’re nothing if not smart, here on the 
CONFIDENTIAL Editorial Team.) 

Let’s not get too far into the ‘a club is only 
as good as its members’ business, but it does 
hold true... By the time you get round to read- 
ing this, you should have realised that we’re 
eagerly waiting for your views and opinions. 
We’re after letters - write to us if you disagree 
or even agree with the views put forward by 
our columnists. Let us have the benefit of your 
opinions on the world of computer gaming. 
We’d welome a full-length feature from you, if 
there’s one in there, bursting to get out. 

But what about this £500? Well, we have 
tucked it away in a nice safe place, and a mem- 
ber of Official Secrets is going to win it next 
Spring. March 31st 1989 to be precise. (And if 
we’re going to start being precise, the lucky 
member is going to be able to choose £500 
worth of computer hardware and then we’ll 
buy it for him or her.) 

Lusting after one of the new 16-bit wonder 
machines? Drooling after a hi-res monitor and 
disk drive to upgrade your existing equip- 
ment? Or just plain greedy? Whatever your 
motivation, you could be enjoying the benefits 
of some nifty kit next year, and all for free. 

So what do you have to do, to stand a chance 
of winning this prize? Ah yes, prize. This is a 
competition, not a raffle, after all. 


hardware 

we’ll buy it for you 

Well, our hints department (all part of your 
membership of Official Secrets) could do with 
a bit of help. It’s not that our team of experts 
is short of a brick or two when it comes to 
playing adventures or strategy games, it’s just 
that we have so many available to members 
that our experts find it impossible to play 
through every game we offer. So it’s back to 
the ‘a club is only as good...’ philosophy for a 
moment. The more solutions we have nestling 
in the filing cabinet, the better the service we 
can offer members - so if you’ve completed a 
game, why not share you expertise with other 
Official Secrets members? 

Which is why we’re giving away this lus- 
cious prize, by way of encouragement. To 
stand a chance of collecting, whizz us a solu- 
tion (or two). We’re looking for original, legi- 
ble and pretty solutions - a few will be printed 
in forthcoming issues of CONFIDENTIAL, 
just to spur you all on. 

Remember two things. One: the person who 
wins the prize is just as likely to be someone 
who sent in one, beautifully hand-crafted solu- 
tion, complete in every detail as it is likely to 
be someone who has sent in dozens. Two: 
CONFIDENTIAL isn’t available in the shops, 
so any old Tom, Dick or Harriet can’t buy a 
copy and enter this competition. We don’t sell 
56, 60 or even 100 thousand issues. We only 
sell the magazine to subscribing members. So 
the odds are in your favour, as compared to 
competitions in other magazines... 


SEND YOUR ENTRIES TO: 

CONFIDENTIAL HARDWARE COMPETITION 
PO BOX 847, Harlow CM21 9PH 

And be quick about it. We’ve got some spot prizes for early birds! 





